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MR. DAVIS'S FIRST NOVEL. READY MAY 22 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 














By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. With illustrations and a speaial cover design 


by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


‘¢ A fine, dramatic serial.’—Atlanta Fournal, 


I2mo, $1.50 


‘Tt has a delightful fresbness of thought and opinion.” — Christian Advocate. 


‘¢¢ Soldiers of Fortune,’ 
fiction that has yet come from his pen.”—Phila. Bulletin, 


if it carries out in later chapters the promise of those so far published, will be the best piece of 


‘It is the strongest piece of writing Mr. Davis has ever done, and shows him a larger man in a literary way than even his admirers 


anticipated.",—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in Mail and Express. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. DAVIS ARE: Cinderella and other Stories, 12mo, $1.00; Gallegher and other Stories, 
12mo, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.00; Stories for Boys, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


These nine tales, says the Detroit Free Press, are of the ‘* pure Stockton flavor and humor.” 
commendation could be desired, for Mr. Stockton’s humor is absolutely unique, and charming in its ever 
the work may be partly judged from the original titles of some of the stories : 


‘‘The Magic Egg,” etc. 


The London ** Speaker” has said: ** Mr, Stockton has touched the high-water mark of romantic fiction, and has shown his power to 


grasp the magic of Defoe and Stevenson.” 


Surely no other word of explanation or 
phase. 
‘*Love Before Breakfast,’ ‘‘ Captain Eli’s Best Ear,” 


MR. STOCKTON’'S LATEST SUCCESSES: The Adventures of Captain Horn, 12mo, $1.50; Mrs, Cliff's Yacht, 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


J. M. BARRIE’S 
GREAT 
SUCCESSES 12mo, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 
From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By Donatp G. 
MITCHELL. fifth Thousand. With 90 Illus, 12mo, $2.50. 


“* We have had large books and small ones, works of specialists and those 
of teachers of literature, detail and generalization, anthology and criticism, 
but we have had nothing so altogether charming as‘ American Lands and 
Letters,’ ’—Boston Herald. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
By N. L, Britton, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany, Col- 
umbia University, and Hon. AppIson Brown, President of 
the Torrey Botanical Club. In 3 vols,, 8vo. Vol. L., 
“ Ferns to Carpet-Weed,” now ready, $3.00 special net, post- 
age 36 cents extra, Vol. II., “Crowfoot Family to the 
Primrose Family."—/n press. 


“* The most exhaustive and complete work on systematic botany that has 
been published in this country,’’— Sarckase. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild 
Flowers. By Mrs, WILLIAM STARR Dana. New, revised 
and enlarged edition. With 152 illustrations by Marion Sat- 
terlee. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. Thirty-second Thousand. 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIBRARY 


ANGLING MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
HUNTING ATHLETIC SPORTS 


By various authors. Profusely illustrated. Each, 12mo, $1.50. 





MARGARET OGILVY. 7 wentieth Thousand 
By her son, J, M. BARRIE, With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
The Story ef his Boyhood. By J. M. BARRIE. Illustrated by William Hatherell. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
(Princeton Lectures.) Six Lectures, By Prof. Epwarp Dow- 

DEN, Trinity College, Dublin. $1.25 net. 

This important volume deals exhaustively with its subject, 
discussing with much acumen the influence of the revolutionary 
spirit upon English literature, with special notice of Burke. Sub- 
sequently it treats of Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, and others of this group, in their relation to the French 
Revolution. Professor Dowden speaks on matters concerning 
English Literature with an authoritativeness equaled by few other 
living scholars, and the present topic is handled in his usual 
scholarly and suggestive style. 


Ready May a2 
A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT 
ACCORDING TO THE TEXTS of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
and the English Revisers. Edited by Rev. W. F. Mout- 
TON, M.A., D.D., Member of the New Testament Revision 


Committee, and Rev, A. S. GepzNn, M.A. Small gto. 
$7.00 net. 


MY LORD DUKE 
By E. W. Hornung, author of ‘‘ The Rogue’s March.” 
$1.25. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE 
By GzORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 8vo, $4.00. 


I2mo, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 





ARITHMETIC 


New Arithmetic 


By J. A. McLellan, President of Normal School, 
Ontario, Canada, and A. F. Ames, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Riverside, IIl. 


Just Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


ALGEBRA 
Hall and Knight’s Eelmentary 
Algebra 


Second American Edition. Revised by Frank 
Sevenoak. 16mo, half leather, $1.10 zef. 


BOTANY 
Laboratory Practice for Begin- 
ners in Botany 


By Wm. A, Setchell, Professor of Botany in the 
University of California, formerly instructor in 
Yale University. Cloth, 16mo, 90 cents zez. 


‘¢ Botany with many other of the sciences must be more 
readily taught by the laboratory method ; and this book is the 
best of its kind that I have seen.”,"—HERBERT R. MORLEY, 
Gilbert School, Winsted, Ct. ; 


DRAWING 
Elementary Drawing 


A Series of Practical Papersfor Beginners. Written 
and illustrated by Elizabeth [loore Hallowell. 


In the Press. 


ENGLISH 
English Literature 
By Stopford A. Brooke, M. A. Revised through- 
out and greatly enlarged. Cloth, 16mo, 90 cents 
net, 


“T think it is just what we have been needing—a concise 
résumé af the subject. The book has already been placed in 
the hands of our English classes."—Prof. HYDE APPLETON, 
Swarthmore College. 


Elements of Grammar 


By George R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University. 


Nearly Ready, Send for Specimen Pages. 


ENGLISH 
A First Book in Writing English 


By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in 
the University of Chicago. Author of “The 
History of the English Paragraph.” 


Nearly Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


GEOLOGY 


Elementary Geology 


By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of 
Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in 
the Cornell University. Crown 8vo, half leather, 
pp. xxx and 499. Price, $1.40 net. 


HISTORY 


American History told by Con-. 
temporaries. 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. 

Vol. I. Era of Colonization. (1492-1689.) Ready 
in May. 

Vol. II. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783.) 
Ready in 1897. 

Vol. III. National Expansion. (1783-1845.) / Prepa- 
ration, Ps 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. (1846-1896.) i 

Preparation 
The Set of Four Volumes, $7.00. 
Each Volume Sold Separately, Price. $2.00. 


First Book of Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geog- 
raphy in the Cornell University. Author of 
‘“‘Elementary Geology,” “ Elementary Physical 
Geography.” 

This book will consist of about 350 pages, fully illustrated, 
in which the general subject of physical geography will be 
treated from as simple a standpoint as possible, The effort 
will be to treat every subject without assuming any knowl- 
edge that students in the last year of the grammar or the 
first year of the high school should not have obtained. It 
will be still less advanced than the ‘* Elementary Physical 
Geography,” but will be characterized by some of the feat- 
ures which have especially recommended this to the schools. 

Just Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


PHYSICS 


The Outlines of Physics 


An Elementary Text-Book. By Edward L. 
Nichols, Professor of Physics in Cornell Univers- 
ity. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi and 452. $1.40 net. 


‘‘ The work is a valuable contribution to the text books of 
physics. I am very much pleased with the manner and 
method of treatment and also the mechanical execution.’’— 
Prof, J. W. Gore, University of North Carolina. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Physiology for Beginners 


By [lichael Foster, [1.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and 
Lewis E. Shore, M.A., M.D. With full illus- 
trations. New edition, 16mo, cloth, pp. 252- 





Price, 75 cents. 
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The Authors Club 


No, GENTLE COMPOSITOR, do not put an apostrophe in 
that title ; for the apostrophe is the sign of possession, and 
the sensation of possession is so rare among authors that 
they do not use its symbol in the name of their Club, 

Club (meaning an association of persons) is an ugly word; 
and every author who writes English ought to join in a hunt 
for a better one. If none can be found, we should make 
one as the names of stations on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road were made. But at present we must use it. The 
Authors Club was organized in the autumn of 1882 by a 
small company of writers who met for that purpose at the 
home of Mr. Gilder, No. 103 East 15th Street? They were 
Noah Brooks, Edward Eggleston, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Laurence Hutton, Charles de Kay, Brander Matthews and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Its purpose is not to “raise 
the standard” of anything, nor to give the members an op- 
portunity to read papers or recite poems, nor to protect 
them against real or imaginary wrongs inflicted by publish- 
ers ; but, as the revised constitution puts it, “ the promotion 
of social intercourse among authors, the acquisition and 
maintenance of an appropriate library, and the execution of 
other fitting literary purposes.” The first clause was the 
only one in the original constitution, and is still the main 
thing ; the second is materializing in a library of literary biog- 
raphy ; the third is analogous to “ the pursuit of happiness ” 
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in the Declaration of Independence—it rounds off the sen- 
tence handsomely. The Club was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1887. 

The qualification for membership has been much dis- 
cussed. The words of the constitution are :—“ Any person 
shall be eligible to membership who is the author of a pub- 
lished book proper to literature, or of creditable literary 
work equivalent to such book. Technical publications and 
newspapers, as such, shall not be considered literature for 
the purposes of this section.” The use of the word “ per- 
son” in this paragraph does not exclude ladies, but as a 
matter of fact there never have been any in the Club, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Stowe was an honorary member. Beer, to- 
bacco-smoke, and late hours are the sufficient reason. Every 
now andthen, some commentator gets excited over the exclu- 
sion of journalistic work, and wants to know if many of the 
brightest minds we have are not devoted to journalism, and 
if they are not essentially authors every day of their lives. 
Unquestionably ; but the journalists have clubs of their own. 
Sometimes a copy of the Club manual falls into the hands of 
a paragrapher who proceeds to criticise the membership. 
A few years ago, a lady who never was content to wield 
any but a slashing pen attended one of the Club’s re- 
ceptions, carried away a copy of the modest little book, and 
forthwith declared in print that of all the men on the list 
there were hardly a dozen whom she ever had heard of as 
authors. So much the worse for her auricular exercises |! 
It is no slang to say that literature is a big thing. Few mar- 
iners navigate every sea; and the reader who thinks he 
knows all literature because he is familiar with the current 
stories and poems, is vastly mistaken. The remarkably ac- 
curate bibliography that is now included in the manual 
shows that the members of the Club are authors of more 
than a thousand published volumes, in which all branches 
of literature are represented. ' 

It must not be supposed that the membership consists ex- 
clusively of professional authors; if it did, the Club would 
be very small. A lawyer, a teacher, a banker, a clergyman, 
a manufacturer, if the author of “a book proper to litera- 
ture,” is eligible, and the Club contains many such. The 
membership includes a Roman Catholic bishop and a Meth- 
odist bishop, and a witty member remarked recently that 
they ought now to bring in a Protestant Episcopal bishop to 
complete the trilogy. Editors of high-class magazines have 
been held to be eligible, even if they have published noth- 
ing in book-form, and some such are members; but it is 
noticeable that they seldom attend the meetings, while others 
of their kind never have joined at all. The reason is said 
to be that they are in mortal terror of hearing shop talk and 
having manuscripts thrust at them. The peril is purely im- 
aginary ; I never have known a club in which less of the 
shop appeared than at the Authors, An eminent publisher 
who had been present on an evening when his guild were 
specially invited, expressed his surprise and delight that he 
had not heard there any sarcasms, old or new, on publish- 
ers. From which it would appear that literary men really 
know how to be polite. In the Club meetings they talk, 
they eat, they drink (soft), and they smoke, and occasionally 
they break out into story-telling. When midnight arrives, it 
generally finds the rooms deserted by all but about a dozen, 
who draw their chairs around the hearth and spend an hour 
with anecdotes. One of these remarked that “the best 
time at the Authors Club was after the authors had gone 
home.” 

The Club never has had a president, and probably it never 
will have one. It is governed by an Executive Council of 
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nine members, of whom three retire each year, and there is 
an unwritten law against immediate re-election. The ad- 
mission of new members is controlled by a committee of 
twelve. It is commonly believed that literary men are all 
devoid of business capacity ; but the Authors Club never 
has been in debt, and since its third year has always had a 


bank account. Inthe first months of its existence it met at ° 


the houses of its members; but in 1884 it fitted up pleasant 
rooms at No. 19 West 24th Street, which it occupied for 
eight years. Then the crowding of business into the street 
drove it out, and for a year or two it was at No, 158 West 
23d Street. Thence it removed in 1895 to its present per- 
manent home in the Music Hall building, corner of Seventh 
Avenue and 56th Street. Here the rooms were arranged 
purposely for it when the building was constructed. They 
are on the ninth floor, and from the windows there is a wide 
prospect to the west and north. These rooms have been 
fitted up and furnished with a taste that appears to excite 
the admiration of every visitor. Four handsome cases con- 
tain the published works of members of the Club. Two 
others are filled with the best and freshest books of reference, 
for the convenience of those who may wish to work there 
occasionally. Another contains the beginning of a collection 
of literary biography, for which the Council appropriates 
several hundred dollars each year, and which in time is likely 
to be the most complete of its kind in existence. Already 
it contains some very rare books, with, of course, others 
that are standard and common. . 

It is a rule of the Club that no portrait of a living member 
shall hang on the wall; but there hang likenesses of some 
of the eminent ones who have passed away, with those of 
other /it#rateurs of our own and foreign lands. Most of 
these are accompanied by specimens of their chirography. 
There is a letter from Charles Reade to his American pub- 
lisher; there is a note from Tennyson acknowledging the 
receipt of “ one of the very few favourable public notices of 
his Ode” on the Duke of Wellington; there are the hand- 
some letters in which Lowell and Holmes accepted member- 
ship in the Club; there are pages from the manuscript of 
Bryant’s translation of the “ Iliad,” and from Bayard Taylor’s 
translation of Goethe’s ‘“* Faust”; and there are the faces of 
Motley and Parkman and Stevenson and E. P. Roe and 
Sidney Lanier. The Club has begun, too, to collect inter- 
esting articles of other kinds. There is a “squeeze” from 
the epitaph on Shakespeare’s tomb, and busts of Emerson and 
Whittier ; and the widow of Bayard Taylor has given it his pen 
and his favorite arm-chair, in which he was sitting when he 
died. 

The Club’s book-plate is the result of a competition. A 
member offered a prize of $100 for the best design, and last 
winter there was an exhibition, at the rooms, of all that were 
entered. They were very numerous and varied. Most of the 
competing artists were sincere enough; but a few appeared 
to be somewhat jocular, not to say sarcastic, at the expense 
of the guild. The prize was won by Mr. George Wharton 
Edwards. The Club has no official motto, though for several 
years its manual bore this from Irving :—‘“‘Take my word 
for it, the only happy author in this world is he who is below 
the care of reputation.” In its early days the Club gave a 
reception to Mr. Matthew Arnold, on which occasion he 
suggested for it the motto “ Le cceur au métier.” 

One venture in combined authorship, in some respects 
unique, has been made by the Club and has proved very sat- 
isfactory. The plan was, to produce a volume for which 
members of the Club should write stories, essays and poems; 
to print it sumptuously, limit the edition to 250 copies, and 
have each contributor sign his own article with pen and ink, 
in every copy. One hundred and nine acceptable contribu- 
tions were received, among which was some of the best work 
of their writers. The book was printed on hand-made 
paper, at the De Vinne Press, and no pains were spared to 


render its typography beautiful and perfect. The account 
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of the signatures is a romantic story. The editors found 
themselves situated very much like the hen that sat on duck’s 
eggs. One contributor must needs go to the Hawaiian 
Islands while the volume was in press; another to Paris; 
another to Italy ; one was residing in London, and one in 
Florence; and one was ordered by his physician to go 
sailing up and down the Mediterranean. But the committee 
bent their wits to the problem (not forgetting the complica- 
tion of custom house rules), and got the sheets for signature 
to every one of them, the invalid being met by his in Con- 
stantinople. The publication of “Liber Scriptorum” put 
some thousands of dollars into the treasury, and at the same 
time a millionaire member made the Club a generous gift, 
of which his fellow-members expressed their appreciation by 
presenting him with the original manuscripts of this book, 
inlaid and bound in three great volumes by a celebrated 
binder. Since the publication of the book seven of its 
contributors—Joseph Kirkland, Howard Seely, William 
Starbuck Mayo, Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Thomas W. Knox, 
Edgar Wilson Nye and William Hamilton Gibson—have 
passed away. 

_ While the Club allows every member to bring or send 
one guest to each of the meetings (which are held on altern- 
ate Thursday evenings), it is not profuse in “ functions.” 
It has had three ladies’ nights—when the members were 
permitted to bring their wives, and nearly all the woman 
authors in the country were invited—and all three were 
brilliantly successful. For a month or two in the winter, it 
gives Saturday-afternoon teas, to which friends of members 
are admitted by card; and on these occasions appears 4 
beautiful tea set that was made specially for the Club by the 
Rookwood Pottery. It has also given, now and then, a re- 
ception to some eminent author; the last instance being 
that to Edward Eggleston, on the occasion of the publication 
of the first volume of his “ History of Life in the United 
States.” Perhaps the most interesting meetings are those 
held on Watch-night, when the old year is dismissed, and 
the new year welcomed, with song and story. Of late 
years, original songs are introduced on these occasions, 
and no one appears to know exactly where they come 
~ 0 Here is a single stanza of one entitled “The Rolling 

orld ” :— 
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‘*Oh, the rolling world it rolls alway— 
Rolls and whirls, rolls and whirls— 
Rolling up lumps of moistened clay 
Into boys and girls, boys and girls— 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
Here’s a girl for me, and a boy for you, 
And we'll change them about, if that'll not do— 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
R-o-o-s-t high! S-i-n-g low! 
Never mind the rolling world!” 

The songs are generally rendered by “ The Little Quar- 
tette,” composed of four of the tallest and strongest men in 
the Club. At the last Watch-night the American Historical 
Association was invited in a body, and many of its members 
came, some of them adding not a little to the entertainment 
of the evening. 














COLOPHON OF ‘‘ LIBER SCRIPTORUM” 


The old maxim that “‘two of a trade never agree” ap- 
pears to be disproved by the experience of the Authors 


Club. In an intimate acquaintance of a dozen years, I 
never have discovered there such a thing as a “clique,” or 
heard any expression of dissatisfaction at the result of an 
election. ROSSITER JOHNSON. 





Literature 
‘¢ The Day of His Youth”’ 
By Alice Brown, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Or THE impressions produced by the reading of this story, 
scarcely one is more immediately recognized than that of its 
being less a book, constructed by definite rules of art, than 
@ sort of fact—an actual cross-section of life. Innumerable 
works of fiction have set out by professing to be transcrip- 
tions of letters and private papers, which, says the “ editor,” 
as here, “ by one of the incredible chances of life have come 
into my hands” ; but rarely is the illusion so perfectly sus- 
tained: seldom are we inspired with a feeling like that which 
we have on turning over really the time-yellowed pages and 
tracing the faded lines of old letters, perhaps tied with a rib- 
bon of what we remember to have been the writer’s favorite 
color. But in this book, somehow or other, there is a tinge 
of the sacredness which makes those more than old bundles 
_Of folded paper—which makes one a little slow to talk about 
the revelations he has found in them. 

The story is of the slightest, as a story. There is first a 
sort of preface, which tells how Francis Hume’s father was 
left, by the death of the wife he idolized, absolutely indiffer- 
€nt to the world and its remaining people; how, when his 
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little son was eight years old, he took him away into the 
solitude of the woods, and there the two lived a primitive 
life for twelve years, entirely cut off even from news of what 
was going on away from their quiet lake and the forests that 
encompassed it, 
training of the young life, conscious of the added responsi- 
bility he has taken upon himself by becoming the boy’s whole 
“world ; and he, on the other hand, grows up content with the 
narrow circle which circumscribes him, all unknowing of the 
joys and the passions and the sorrows that lie without it, 


The father finds his only solace in the 


living the simple, natural life of the animals that he sees 
around him in the woods. Suddenly, just at the moment 
when a vague, formless discontent has begun to stir within 


him, when his heart learns of itself to “cry out for another 


heart to beat beside it and make harmony for the two,” all 
is changed by the arrival of a summer camping-party of peo- 
ple whom Ernest Hume has known in the old days. She is 
among them; and the rest of the story, as we have said, 
seems almost too real, too intimate, to be sketched in a cold 
and formal review. 

We read it at asitting, following impatiently each develop- 
ment; and it has since persistently lingered in the mind. It 
is told in letters which pass mainly between these two (even 
during the summer in the woods they drop their thoughts 
which are not for the world’s hearing in a hollow tree), and 
told with a rare artistic skill—with the art which conceals 
art, in fact. It is only when we look back on the thing as 
a whole that we realize how perfect is the faithfulness of each 
of the two strongly contrasted characters—the simple, poetic 
youth, child of Nature, and the woman of the world, hard, 
cynical, dési/lusionnée, as her education has made her—the 
pastoral age side by side with the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The whole work is brilliantly done as regards style, 
while all through are thoughts whose wisdom divides the at- 
tention with the language in which they are clothed. 

And the pervading sense of the things that are out of joint, 
of the Weltschmerz, is so strong upon the reader that it 
leaves him a little saddened and sobered to muse upon Des- 
tiny—leaves him moved, almost against his will, and at the 
same time touched with respect for the sincerity and skill 
which have been able so to move him. j 





‘¢ The Writings of Thomas Paine ’’ 
Collected and eaited by Moncure D, Conway. Vol. 1V. G. P, Putnam's 
Sons. 

Mr. Conway is to be congratulated upon the completion 
of what is undoubtedly the final edition of Thomas Paine’s 
writings. He is entitled, also, to the thanks of the student 
of history and of letters in this country and in England. 
Perhaps the greater part of this debt, indeed, is due to him 
in the latter country, where the true Tom Paine is almost as 
little known and as much misunderstood as he was more than 
a century ago. The general introduction to this volume, like 
its three predecessors, contains a great deal of new informa- 
tion—the result of Mr. Conway's laborious and patient re- 
search. He calls attention to a passage in “‘ The Journal of 
a Spy in Paris during the Reign of Terror,” recently pub- 
lished, places it beside an extract from Paine’s memorial to 
Monroe while in prison, and finds in it “ corroboration,were 
it needed, of the criminal treachery of Morris to both Paine 
and Washington,” of which he already gave such strong evi- 
dence in Vol. III of this edition. 

The last of Mr. Conway’s gleanings were gathered at 
Bromley, in Kent, where Paine went on 21 April 1792, to 
write, as local tradition says, “The Age of Reason.” Local 
tradition also declares that he occupied Church ‘Cottage, 
which was ecclesiastical property, and that he wrote his best- 
known work seated under the “Tom Paine Tree,” which is 
on the episcopal palace estate. 

‘* The legend,” says Mr. Conway, ‘‘ which has singled out the 
heretical work of Paine as that which was written in an ecclesias- 
tical mansion, and in an episcopal park, is too picturesque for 
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severe criticism. The ‘Tom Paine Tree’ is a very ancient oak, 
solitary in its field, andvery noble. * * * From this high and 
clear spot one may almost see the homestead of Darwin who,more 
heretical than Paine, has Westminster Abbey for his monument; 
and whose neighbor, the Rev. Robert Ainslie of Tromer Lodge, 
kept in his house the skull and right hand of Thomas Paine! Of 
the remains of Paine, exhumed by Cobbett in America, the brain 
came into the possession of the Rev. George Reynolds, the skull 
into that of the Rev. Robert Ainslie, both orthodox at the time,, 
both subsequently unorthodox, possibly through some desire to 
know what thoughts had played through the lamp whose frag- 
ments had come into their hands. The daughter of Mr. Ainslie 
* * * wrote me that she remembered the relics, but could not 
find them after her father’s death; if ever discovered they might 


well be given quiet burial or cremation at the foot of this ‘Tom 
Paine Tree.’ ”’ 






Paine was a long time waiting before the man came who 
devoted to his work the time and care and erudition it so 
fully deserved. Before Mr. Conway, only his more famous 
works were known to students; and the wealth of material 
brought together in these volumes more than repays what- 
ever trouble the editor has taken. As documents pour servir 
many of the seemingly unimportant writings of Paine are of 
great interest. Written on the spur of the moment, and for 
the moment merely, they reflect the spirit of that moment 
to perfection; and in this lies their value to the historian. 
Therefore it is fit. that we repeat our thanks to Mr. Conway. 
In closing we may remind the reader that his “ Life of 


Thomas Paine” is uniform with these four handsome vol- 
umes, 





‘¢ Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, [1.A.”’ 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Camp- 
bell, FE. P. Dutton & Co, : 

OF ALL THE ACRES in the broad field of biography, there 

is scarcely one better tilled than the Oxford of the present 
century. The subject is so limited in extent, though so 
fertile in interest for the whole English-speaking world, that 
its lines always coincide during a part at least of their 
length, and by a system of cross.references it would be easy 
to discover what was thought and said on both sides of 
any given question. The aspect which has been most fully 


covered by the chronicles is, naturally enough, that of what - 


is always known as ¢he Oxford Movement far excellence. 
But here we have a notable contribution to the history of 
the less numerous and less famous party, that which is 
usually called “‘ Broad” —though Jowett himself objected to 
the term, as implying that, however broad a thing might be, 
it still had limitations. The life of Dean Stanley has al- 
ready told something of what we have here, though only a 
part, for Stanley was called away from Oxford to a wider 
sphere of influence, while Jowett’s whole career was identi- 
fied, more and more as the years went by, with the Univers- 
ity at large and with his own beloved College in particular. 
_ Born in 1817, and educated at St. Paul’s School, he fur- 
nished nothing of general interest to his biographer until, by 
winning a scholarship at Balliol, he began that unbroken 
connection with the College which was to cover a period of 
no less than fifty-seven years. A first class in Literis Hu- 
manioribus led on to a fellowship, and that again, though 
not till after many years of faithful and unselfish service, to 
the Mastership in which he was to accomplish so much. It 
is as “the Master of Balliol” that he is known to this gen- 
eration, and he would have claimed no prouder title, Some 
of his friends would have liked to see him a bishop; but he 
repelled the thought in his characteristic way:—I have 
long been aware that this head is so oddly constructed that, 
if mitres were to rain from heaven as thick as hail, not one 
of them would fit it: also I agree with Lord Melbourne, 
‘ My dear fellow, would you wear such a dress as that for 
10,0007, a year?’” 


What he actually accomplished for Balliol, how com- 
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ality, only those who know Oxford can fully appreciate; 
though these volumes, the loving work of two of his col- 
leagues and helpers, give as good an idea of it as a book 
can. He was the most powerful influence in College—he 
was the College—even before he became its head, and of 
course still more from that time to his death. At the open- 
ing in 1876 of the new Hall, erected through his exertions, 
Archbishop Tait, who was a little his senior, applied to him 
Sir Christopher Wren’s epitaph, “‘‘ Si monumentum quzris, 
circumspice.’ Many buildings have risen at his bidding; 
and this great gathering shows to all that there must be 
some secret of fascination about him which not only enables 
Balliol to keep its place, but which has raised it to a far 
higher position than it ever held before.” Yet in spite of 
this devotion to his own society, he was far from neglecting 
wider interests. He was heart and soul in any movement— 
from Stanley to Colenso and Voysey—for widening the lines 
of belief, and took seriously to heart what he conceived to 
be the need of “ rationalizing ” the Christian religion. How 
far he was willing to go in the direction of latitude, numer- 
ous extracts from letters and memoranda show, and will 
perhaps in the showing surprise even some of those who 
thought they knew his attitude. Such is this passage on the 
‘“‘ Imitation of Christ ” :— 


‘*Is it possible to feel a personal attachment to Christ such as 
is prescribed by Thomas 4 Kempis? I think that it is impossible 
and contrary to human nature that we should be able to concen- 
trate our thoughts on a person scarcely known to us, who lived 
1800 years ago. But there might be such a passionate longing 
and yearning for goodness and truth. The personal Christ might 
become the ideal Christ, and this would easily pass into the idea 
of goodness.” 


If this stood alone, it might perhaps be explained away, 
but there are other things equally startling as coming from 
a clergyman of the Established Church. Yet he could 
bring the full force of his crushing manner to bear on those 
who could not claim the respect due to honest doubt. There 
is a story (not told here, and perhaps belonging to what the 
biographers call “the mythology”—that extraordinary set 
of legends concerning Jowett which the fleeting generations 
of undergraduates have handed.down from one to another, 
and of which but few find place in this book) of his sending 
for a very youthful undergraduate who had been heard of as 
airing agnostic views, and saying to him in the small silvery 
voice which was so penetrating, ‘“ Mr. , I understand 
you cannot find a God. I merely wished to tell you that 
you must find a God before eight o'clock this evening or 
else leave the College.” 

In more objectively practical lines, he took the lead in 
many ways, especially during the four years when the Vice- 
Chancellor’s office gave him the virtual headship of the 
‘University. If he was for widening religion, he was as earn- 
estly for widening the University, and the present facilities 
open to what are called “ unattached ” or “ non-collegiate” 
students, who generally belong to a class of limited means, 
are largely due to his benevolent persistency in their be- 
half. 

The amount of work that he used to get through was 
something prodigious. Either his practieal duties as an ad- 
ministrator, or his literary labors, would have been enough 
for an ordinary man: but Jowett was not satisfied without 
combining both. His great Plato will perhaps.be his best 
monument to the scholarly world outside of Oxford, though 
he himself considered the translation of Thucydides a more 
difficult task. There were carping critics who said that he 
knew less Greek than a Regius Professor ought to know, but 
incidental things in the Life make one doubt whether this 

was well-founded, and certainly show that, if it were s0, It 
was not for want of diligent work on anything he undertook. 
Yet with these arduous labors, he found time for a constant 
remembrance of his friends. The letters which are included 
in the Life make one anxious to see the separate collection 
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of them which is announced as in preparation by the same 
hands, When we consider the range of his friendships, in- 
cluding Tennyson and Browning, Mr. Swinburne and John 
Addington Symonds (the two latter his pupils), we are moved 
to regret that by his express directions all letters addressed 
to him were destroyed at his death, But his to them are 
full of interest, whether they deal with subjects of grave im- 
port in a befitting tone, or are playful and tender to a degree 
hardly to he realized by those who only saw him on occa- 
sions of state and ceremony. In this latter class the most 
charming are those addressed to Miss M. Tennant (now 
Mrs. Asquith, wife of the late Home Secretary), to whom 
he seems to have unbent most easily. Could anything be 
less “ donnish ” than this, for example ? 


‘* How pathetic old love stories are! You go into a drawing- 
room and see old dowagers, fat, worldly and unshapely, of fifty, 
sixty, seventy years old, who were once ‘ charming,’ as the phrase 
is, and have had their little romance and perhaps married some- 
body else for money, and you cannot realize that all this affair of 
love which agitates the young so greatly was going forward with 
equal activity fifty or a hundred years ago.” 


To the same correspondent he writes :—‘ Have you thor- 
oughly made yourself up in Miss Austen, ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ and Boswell? No person is educated who does 
not know them.” Boswell’s Johnson was indeed his pet 
book; but it appears that he was a great novel-reader. Miss 
Austen seems to have been a standing favorite, and he quotes 
Disraeli with approval as telling him that he had read her 
again and again. 

But the whole book is so full of interest that we are 
tempted to continue the dipping process quite beyond our 
limits, and must only add a word of the illustrations, some 
of which give views of Balliol as Jowett found it and as he 
left it, while others depict the man himself—one in particu- 
lar a startlingly true likeness of him as one used to see him 
in the days of his Vice-Chancellorship, walking behind his: 
“ poker-bearers ” with a dignity and a presence which made 
one forget his small stature and realize the mind that under- 
lay the frail outward form. 

(See portrait on page 322.) 





‘¢©A Wandering Scholar in the Levant’’ 
By David G. Hogarth, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


_ Tuis well-illustrated book will delight educated persons 
In or out of college who like to know how the men of the 
cloister behave when on their vacations among the debris of 
the ancient world. Mr. Hogarth is a hearty Englishman 
of good digestion, Tory politics and scholarly tendencies. 
Moreover, he has an eye for archzology, and a nose for 
“finds” that provoked many an encounter with the devil in 
varied forms. Neither Turkish governors nor stupid peas- 
ants, nor vermin, dirt and smells, seem to have been able to 
chill his zeal for inscriptions made by the folks who became 
defunct ages ago. 

So, from Magdalen College Mr. Hogarth set out, like a 
new avatar of Old Mortality, to recover, copy and clean up 
Hittite tombs and Greek inscriptions. He traveled from 
Smyrna through Asia Minor, over and along the Taurus 
Mountains, among the Kurds and Armenians, through Cy- 
prus and in Egypt. He tells his story well, with not a little 
scholarly ability and seasoning of fun and wit. He shows 
what a marvellous agglomeration of humanity the “Turks” 
are—only a small percentage of original Tartar blood among 
millions of more or less mixed races, In Anatolia, the 
peasants like to collect the old Roman milestones and use 
them as tomb material, the superstition being that the mys- 
terlous writing will bring good luck in the next life. Lying 
and denial are the inevitable preludes to possession by the 
foreigner of the stone that may tell of emperors, or crack 
some nut which has long held meat of mystery. The old 
tulers, by the way, do not “show up” very handsomely in 
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excavation and comparative scholarship ; for they, too, lied 
gorgeously on tablet and column, or by erasing the older 
self-flatteries of their predecessors. Like a true Tory, Mr. 
Hogarth sees nothing in the Armenian question except 
Exeter Hall’s “academic sympathy with aspiring national- 
ism or subject religion” ; this sympathy, he adds, with brutal 
honesty, “is not over cogent in the mouths of those who 
have won and keep so much of the world as we.” Mr. Ho- 
garth has given us a charming narrative of scholarly travel, - 
which is, also, handsomely and copiously illustrated. 





‘¢ Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot’’ 
Duc de Reggio. Transl. by A. Teixeira de Mattos. With 2 portraits. 
D. Appleton & Co, 

THESE Memoirs have been compiled by M. Gaston Zieg- 
ler from the hitherto unpublished souvenirs of Oudinot’s 
second wife, née Mlle. de Courcy, who, dazzled by his brill- 
iant career, fell in love with him and married him in her 
twentieth year, notwithstanding the great difference in age 
between them, and his six children by his first wife. 

Charles Nicholas Oudinot was born at Bar-le-Duc on 25 
April 1767, and entered the army at the age of seventeen. 
He served with distinction through the wars of the Revolu- 
tion, and followed Napoleon’s eagles with the same intrepid- 
ity. In 1805 he was made commander of the battalions 
that afterward became famous under the name of “ Grena- 
diers Oudinot.” He distinguished himself in the Austrian 
campaign, and took a prominent part in the battles of Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, Ostrolenka and Friedland. He was made Duc 
de Reggio in 1809, during the second Austrian campaign, 
and in the following year was sent to occupy Holland, when 
that country was made a part of the Empire. In the Rus- 
sian campaign he was wounded at Wilna. His wife hast- 
ened to join him, enduring fierce cold and every discom- 
fort. One night, after a terrible ride, they stopped at the 
only available shelter, filled with the fugitives of that mem- 
orable retreat. She says:—‘So great was the crowd that 
the Marshal’s aide-de-camp had the greatest difficulty in 
penetrating. He struck some and stepped upon others, 
shouting to every one that Marshal Oudinot, who was dying, 
was also entitled to a place. No one listened; no one 
made way or moved. At last among the dead and dying 
they succeeded in placing the mattress upon which the Mar- 
shal was lying, before the fire.” The doctor tried to dress 
his wound, but everything froze, and he was obliged to give 
up the attempt. The retreat from Moscow appears more 
than ever fearful when seen through the eyes of this delicate 
young bride. : 

Oudinot took an active part in the disastrous campaign of 
1813, and was one of the last to desert Napoleon. He 
spent the Hundred Days on his estates, and held many high 
posts under the Bourbons after the Second Restoration. His 
wife was appointed Mistress of the Robes to Madame de 
Berry. Oudinot died at Paris on 13 September, 1847, full 
of honors and of years, He was wounded in twelve en- 
gagements and decorated fourteen times—seven times by 
foreign rulers. Napoleon made hima Duke; Louis XVIII 
made him a Minister of State, commander in chief of the 
Royal Guard and a peer of France, and decorated him with 
the Grand Cross of St. Louis; and Louis-Philippe appointed 
him Governor of the Hotel des Invalides. 

The Duchess wrote her Memoirs in her old age, at the 
request of her children. They are very interesting, the 
young wife’s warm admiration for her husband's bravery be- 
ing their dominant note. Thus she tells us how the Em- 
peror once congratulated the Marshal upon his courage, and 
added :—“ And yet there always comes a moment when the 
bravest man is afraid for at least once in his life.” “Sire,” 
replied Oudinot, “I have never had time for that.” The 
reader can trace in these pages the development of her char- 
acter, finding the stamp of her strong personality firmly im- 
pressed upon its later chapters. She closes with the follow- 
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ing sentence:—“ Here my narrative must cease. God has 
given me strength to live after my husband's death, but has 
refused me the will to describe it.” 





Authors at Play 

Who's Who, Edited by Douglas Sladen. The Macmillan Co. 

“ Wuo’s WHo” is the very silly title of a useful little 
- handbook. As it has been issued for forty-nine years, the 
skirts of Mr. Sladen, its new editor, are cleared of any 
responsibility as to its name. While there is much informa- 
tion in the book that is useful, there is also much that is 
neither useful nor interesting. Mr. Sladen, who is the most 
industrious of men, has been at great pains to gather inform- 
ation that is usually allowed to go ungathered by the com- 
pilers of annuals of this sort. To appreciate fully his 
herculean labors in making this volume, one must read his 
exhaustive preface, in which he tells us just what the book 
is, and just what it is not. The reader may not quite agree 
with him on these two points, but then, what reader ever 
wholly agrees with an author’s estimate of his own work? 
Mr. Sladen half apologizes for the fact that “literature is 
over-represented” in “‘Who’s Who?”; but that is not so 
much his fault, if fault it can be called, as “the tendency of 
an age which pays what may be thought an exaggerated 
homage to writers.” Here he adds parenthetically :—“A 
great author visiting America is received with more atten- 
tions than a Prince or a Chief-Justice,” and Mr. Sladen 
knows, for he has visited America, though he modestly 
refrains from telling us so. But there are some things that 
even the dullest of us do not have to be told. 

“The leading feature of the biographical portion of 
‘Who’s Who,’” the editor tells us further, “is its frankly 
personal character—I might say, autobiographical character; 
for the vast majority of the biographical notices are autobi- 
ographical.” Another charming and original feature of the 
book is that we are not only told of the work of distinguished 
men and women, but also of their play. Special attention 
is given to the recreations of “ representative workers of the 
Empire,” and in the case of peers mention is frequently 
made, not only of their recreations, but “of the objects of 
historical, artistic, or other universal interest in their posses- 
sion, and of the extent of their landed property.” In the 
case of literary men, the latter item is ignored. Let us see 
how these distinguished “Whos” amuse themselves. It 
may give us a hint for the coming holidays : 

Our own Edwin Austin Abbey heads the list, and of him 
we learn that, when not painting decorations for the Boston 
Public Library, or illustrating Shakespeare and the early En- 
glish poets, he is batting the elusive cricket-ball, or riding 
the silent steed over the fine roads about his English home. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, to take them alphabetically for a moment, 
is “sportsman, yachtsman, traveler, cyclist”; Mr. W. W. 
Astor fences; the Poet Laureate rides, gardens and fishes; 
Mr. Robert Barr cycles, photographs and plays euchre; Mr. 
J. M. Barrie is up to “all outdoor games,” but cricket is his 
specialty, which is not strange in the author of “An Edin- 
burgh Eleven”; Mr. Augustine Birrell walks, golfs and 
hunts books—a much more humane taste than that for hunt- 
ing rabbits; Mr. Robert Buchanan confesses to a fondness 
for shooting, fishing, yachting and horse-racing, which latter 
“recreation” may explain why Mr. Buchanan has had 
recourse to the bankruptcycourts; Mr. Hardy finds forestry, 
architecture and cycling to his taste; Mr. William Black is 
contented with salmon-fishing; and Mr. Gladstone’s only 
recreation, according to this record, is “literature.” Not a 
word is said about tree-chopping. Perhaps he does not re- 
gard that in the light of recreation, but of work. Mr. An- 
thony Hope confesses to no pastime: the author of “The 
Dolly Dialogues” does not seek amusement, he gives it. 
Music and chess are the recreations of Mrs. Craigie (entered 
only as John Oliver Hobbes), while Miss Harraden finds 
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pleasure in “violoncello playing and growing lemons on a 
California ranch.” 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s recreations cover a wide field, 
They are “country life, gardening, boating, traveling in 
foreign countries”; Mr. Bret Harte has but one recreation— 


’ golf; Mrs, Haweis has a long list, among them being design- 


ing covers for her own and her husband's books, “ upholster- 
ing, collecting curiosities and china”; her husband has only 
one—music. Mme. Sarah Grand finds recreation in “ soci- 
ology, music and country life”; Marie Corelli, who is “at 
present unmarried,” finds reading, music and the drama suffi- 
ciently diverting; Mrs. Emily Crawford, the clever Paris 
correspondent of the London Daily News, is facetious in 
her replies to Mr. Sladen’s inquiries, for she mentions 
among her recreations that of “‘ moon and star gazing when 
resting on oars in the country”; Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
finds yachting good enough for him, and “holds professional 
master’s certificate from Association of American Shipmas- 
ters.” Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett takes her recreation 
seriously: it is “improving the lot of children.” Mrs. 
Norman, the Girl in the Karpathians, gives “ riding, farm- 
ing and spinning ” as her recreations, and yet she is known 
to be an enthusiastic sportswoman and daring wheelwoman. 
Mrs, Flora Annie Steel is devoted to “ music, singing, paint- 
ing, cooking, acting.” ‘Cycling and showing off” are the 
recreations of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, author of “ Arms 
and the Man”; but then, Mr. Shaw is a humorist and 
cannot be expected to lose an opportunity for fun. It is 
interesting to know the recreations of so busy a man as Mr. 
Sladen, and reassuring to find that he has so many—“rifle 
shooting (winner of the Spencer Cup, 1874), Rugby foot- 
ball, golf, travel, architecture, curio collecting.” 

Mr. Sladen disarms criticism by telling us at once that there 
“are, of course, many omissions, and many errors” in the 
book, and asks for corrections, which “ will be welcomed in the 
spirit in which they are sent.” Among the more important 
omissions are Capt. A. T. Mahan, the Hon. John Hay and 
Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Pennell. Mr. Sladen thinks that he is 
‘“‘right in claiming that there are many kinds of information 
to be found in ‘ Who’s Who’ for 1897 which cannot be 
found in any other English book of reference,” and we not 
only think, but know, that he is right. 





“Dictionary of National Biography ”’ 
Edited by Sydney Lee. Vol. XLIX. The Macmillan Co. 

THIS volume extends from the beginning of ‘‘ Robinson” to 
the end of ‘* Russell”: we use this precision of language ad- 
visedly, as the Robinsons, possibly anxious to justify their inclu- 
sion with Brown and Jones in the celebrated triad, actually num- 
ber sixty-five. The volume before us seems, to the general 
reader who goes through it as the patient Scotchman did with the 
dictionary, a little uninteresting in its subjects. Few elevations 
rise from the plain of respectable mediocrity to which the laws of 
the alphabet limit us for the time; but this is a thing which does 
not affect the value of the book for the class whom it is mainly 
intended to benefit—the special student who knows where to find 
all he wants on the most famous men, and craves a reasonably 
infallible authority which will inform him on the half-forgotten 
worthy who is necessary to complete some chain of historical or 
biographical research. Of the greater names in this volume, pet- 
haps the most interesting in literature are Rossetti and Rogers, 
both carefully treated by Dr. Garnett; in statesmanship the larg- 
est space is occupied by the Russell family, and especially the two 
Lords Russell, the ‘‘ patriot ” of the Stuart times and. the hard- 
working reformer of our own day. Since the National Biography 
of the title is, of course, English, there is no special reason why 
there should be any large share of interest directly for Americans, 
apart from their common inheritance. The only specific point of 
contact in this volume is the Ross who transmitted the agnomen 
‘‘of Bladensburg” to his descendants from his exploits in this 
country, including the burning of Washington—unless one may 
count. the unveiling, last summer, by Mr. Bayard of a tablet to 
the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, which is also a good illustra- 
tion of the up-to-dateness of the book. 
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+s Rocks, Rock-Weathering and Soils ’’ 


By Dr. George P. Merrill, Curator of Geology, National Museum, Mac- 
millan Co. 


IN THIS TREATISE Dr. Merrill has undertaken the interesting 
and important task of preparing a general work on the disintegra- 
tion phenomena of rocks. Nearly one half of the essay, however, 
is devoted to so much of general geology as the enquirer may find 
of importance for a fair understanding of the processes of weather- 
ing and recomposition in soils, or other states of detrital accumu- 
lation. The latter portion of the work is of value alike to the ad- 
vanced student and to the professional geologist. The instances 
illustrating atmospheric and related decay are well assembled, 
clearly described, and very well shown in the admirable illustra- 
tions. Although little of the matter is new, it is here for the first 
time gathered and adequately classified. The study of the phe- 
nomena of alluvial deposits might have been advantageously ex- 
tended; for, though the work which remains to be done in that 
field is still great, there is much which is quite ready, for the do- 
ing. So, too, the matter which relates to the soil history of glacial 
accumulations deserves more attention than it has received in 
this or other treatises on the subject; and the phenomena con- 
nected with the enrichments of soils through the accumulations 
and decay of lime phosphates likewise deserve more extended 
_ treatment than is given them by the author. The matters con- 
nected with beach and dune sands are less effectively dealt with 
than any other division of the work. Here alone it may be said 
that the author does not appear to be quite as well acquainted with 
the literature of the science as he is elsewhere. 

In the fifth and last chapters, he proposes a new name to desig- 
nate the various forms of unconsolidated detrital materials com- 
monly known as superficial deposits, terming the assemblage the 
‘Regolith,” from the Greek 7705, a blanket, and 700s, a stone. 
This suggestion is interesting, but is not likely to be satisfactory 
to those geologists who have concerned themselves much with the 
conditions of the classification of the deposits which are assembled 
in the category. The difficulties in giving a definite name to the 
detrital materials which cover the earth are serious, and do not ap- 
pear to have been met by the name which Dr. Merrill proposes. 
In the first place, the less consolidated external coating of the 
earth very often grades indefinitely downwards to the compact 
rocks. This excludes the use of any term which has been sug- 
gested in which the compactness of the materials is noted. In the 
next place, the incoherent materials of the superficial strata are of 
exceedingly varied age, a feature which denies the application of 
any term which takes account of the time when they were formed. 
To include under the word ‘‘ blanket,” even if it be in Greek, rock 
deposits of such variety as the author has been forced to assemble 
in his category, is to entail an extensive connotation of his term. 

The book is very well made; the illustrations given in the plates 
are good, There is a sufficient index, and a tolerably complete 
list of the authors cited or referred to. 





‘¢ Nature in a City Yard’’ 
Some Rambling Dissertations Thereupon. By Charles M. Skinner. 
The Century Co. 

THE ‘‘ Rambling Dissertator” of this title is a Brooklyn jour- 
nalist. His calling condemns him to a life in town, but all his tastes 
tend countryward. As he cannot go to Nature, he has brought 
Nature to himself and in ‘‘ a common city yard, about eighteen feet 
by fifty,” whose soil abounds in the varied flotsam and jetsam 
that go to the formation of ‘‘ made land” in cities, has created a 
garden that teems with vegetable and animal life. This is de- 
scribed with the knowledge of a botanist and the ardor of an ex- 
ile talking of his native land. On four sides, the ‘‘ city yard” is 
bounded by house or fence; but upward and downward it strikes 
as high and as deep as any farm or forest; and in these directions 
the author's eye or fancy carries him and his reader whenever it 
seems that the latter may begin to weary of entomological or bo- 
tanical details. For our naturalist is not a naturalist only, but a 
Philosopher as well, whose mind has been fertilized by the writings 
of White and Wordsworth, of Emerson, Burroughs and Thoreau. 
His little book will reveal to many a prisoner within city walls the 
Possibilities of a small ‘‘back yard,” and in so doing must add 
appreciably to the sum of human happiness. Every man is said 
to have within his own experience the material for a single book, 
and one feels that the present author has given us the essential 
Part of himself in these nine chapters on ‘‘ The Yard,” ‘‘ The 
Sky,” ‘*City and Country Life,” ‘‘ The Four Seasons,” ‘‘ Flowers 
and Insects” and ‘* The Soul of Nature.” 
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The Cambridge Lowell 
Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE name of Cambridge stands for a good deal in the literature 
of thiscountry, and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added 
to its glory by naming a most attractive edition of the complete 
works of certain famous poets after this University town. This 
edition gives us the complete poetical writings of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Browning and Lowell in one handy volume 
each. While there is much to say in favor of editions of the poets 
in several volumes, much can be said also of the advantages 
of the single-volume edition which can be put in the trunk or 
bag, and so become the inseparable companion of one’s journeys. 
That one owns the handsome Riverside Edition of Lowell's poems 
is no reason why he should not own this edition; and if he loves 
his Lowell as he should, he will be sure to have both, That all 
of Lowell's poems can be contained in one volume, and still be 
printed in bold, readable type, is a marvel, and goes to show what 
publishers and printers can do when working in a good cause. 
Mr. H. E. Scudder is the editor of this volume, and we commend 
his biographical sketch of Lowell, given as an introduction to the 
book, as a model of condensed richness. The Lowell is the latest 
addition to the Cambridge poets. 


Cambridge Eaition, 





‘¢ The Book-Lover’s Almanac ’’ 
For 1897. Duprat & Co, 

THE fifth volume of this truly artistic annual visitor lies before 
us. Its publication preceded by but a few months the death of 
its founder, Alphonse Duprat, who was happy nearly all his life, 
in that his profession was his avocation as well; for he was a book- 
lover by predilection and a bookseller and publisher by trade. 
Born in Amsterdam, Holland, only fifty-four years ago, Mr. Du- 
prat originally came to this country to found a branch of his 
father's bank. His uncle had been a well-known collector of 
books and bric-a-brac. Mr. Duprat, soon after his arrival, en- 
tered the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. as confidential man. Upon 
its failure he cast about for some agreeable occupation in keeping 
with his tastes and desires, and entered into partnership with Mr. 
George J. Coombes as dealers in books. Subsequently he ran the: 
business alone. His shop was a resort for book-lovers of the 
nicest tastes, and his publications were eagerly sought after by 
the wary collector. His taste in the fine art of book-making was 
most true, and both the collector and lover of the beautiful have 
lost a real enthusiast in his death, which took place on March 27. 

The 1897 volume of his Almanac, which was the apple of his 
eye and the joy of his days of pain (he was an invalid for more 
than twenty years), does not disappoint us in the quality of its 
contents. Mr. S. P. Avery devotes an appreciative paper to the 
late William Mathews, which is accompanied by two reproduc- 
tions in colors and gold of that master’s binding of a copy of Pick- 
ering’s ‘* Horace’’; Mr. Frank Weitenkampf recalls the days 
when Lafayette Place was a literary centre in an article that is 
extremely readable on account of the facts it contains; Mr. Henri 
Péne du Bois pays tribute to the memory of the late Baron Jéréme 
Pichon, for more than fifty years President of the Société des Bib- 
liophiles Francais; and MM. Henri Houssaye and Octave Uzanne 
are also among the contributors, Students of literature who are 
not book-lovers may be interested to know that the Almanac con- 
tains two unpublished poems by Emerson, Their literary value 
is small, to be true; but they were written by Emerson at a very 
early age—one of them, ‘‘ The Sabbath,” when he was not more 
than nine. The other, ‘‘A Fragment,” is sufficiently characteristic 
to be reprinted :— 


‘* I dreamed the world was young 
And life was passing fair ; 
For Hope aye smiled, and Sirens sung, 
And flowers on lurking cares were flung, 
And Naiads warbled through the enchanted air. 


A phantom grasped the Urn 
Which held the fate of man. 
I saw gay Youth approach to learn 
And the dark lot indignant spurn 
Wherein the lines of fate engraved in fire did burn, 


I plucked from thence my lot 
And broke the golden chain. 
Friendship and Joy were straight forgot, 
Low at my feet their garlands rot 
While Hope's faint star yet shone with melancholy beam.”’ 
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The Vampire 


Written for the picture by Philip Burne-Jones in the New Gallery, and printed in 
‘ 4 ‘ the Londen Daily Mail.) = ” 


A fool there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and [!) 

To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not care) 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 

(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the years we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head aud hand, 

Belong to the woman who did not know 

(And now we know that she never could know) 
And did not understand. 


A fool there was and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I!) 

Honour and faith and a sure intent 

(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant) 
But a fool must follow his natural bent 
{Even as you and I!) 


Oh the toil we lost and the spoil we lost 

And the excellent things we planned, 

Belong to the woman who didn't know why 
(And now we know that she never knew why) 
And did not understand, 


The fool was stripped to his foolish hide 

(Even as you and I!) 

Which she might have seen when she threw him aside— 
(But it isn’t on record the lady tried) 

So some of him lived but the most of him died— 

(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn't the shame and it isn't the blame 
That stings like a white hot brand— 

It's coming to know that she never knew why 
(Seeing at last she could never know why) 
And never could understand. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 


The Lounger 

I LEARN from Zhe Sketch that Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who has 
been a widower since 1894, has recently married again, and that 
his bride will be Miss Catherine Pollard, a lady who comes from 
an old Quaker stock, and whose portrait as a Quaker bride was con- 
spicuous in a painting at last year’s Royal Academy, called ‘‘A 
(aaker Wedding.” Miss Pollard is herself an artist, and has ex- 
hibited in one or more of the London galleries. Dr. Nicoll has a 
beautiful home to take a wife to—one of those fine old houses with 
large gardens and high walls, out at Hampstead, where the sun 
shines when the fog is as thick as a blanket in London, though it 
is only twenty minutes away by the Underground. 

@A. 

I DARE SAY THE advertisements in the American papers give 
our English cousins a good deal of amusement. And in return, the 
advertisements in their papers certainly amuse us. I find in a 
recent number of Zhe Atheneum this little advertisement :— 
‘* Wanted, easy literary work for spare hours—Cantab, care A. J. 
Izard, Esq.,”" etc. In another London paper I find this:—‘‘-As 
house parlor maid, twenty-four, good waiting and needle work, 
neat, no fringe, abstainer, go to suburbs,” etc. The average 
American may not know what ‘‘no fringe’’ means; but anyone 
who has ever been in London, particularly in recent years, and 
has seen the fringes or curled bangs that the maid servants and 
shop girls wear, will not wonder that a girl who has no fringe 
should advertise that fact. The following from the ‘' personal” 


column of The Times, is weirdly obscure :— 
OD’S ADVERSARIES! 
They slay the Christ, quote Scripture for it, 
Then curse all who dare to doubt it. 
REV. T. G. HEADLEY, Manor-house, Petersham, S. W. 
@a. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


‘BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. 


THIs portrait of the late Master of Balliol, I am told by all who 
knew him, is a good likeness. A review of his life and work will 
be found on page 318 of this issue. 


@A. 


I OWE Evelyn College, Princeton, an apology. Some time ago, 
I said in this column that, by the time Mrs. Cleveland’s daughters 
had grown up, there would doubtless be a woman’s annex to 
Princeton University. The Bookman took me up on this, and 
advised the Secretary of Evelyn College to send me a catalogue. 
She has done so; and I find that Princeton not only has an annex, 
but a most attractive one, with a list of instructors that any 
college might envy, as most of them are professors at Princeton 
University. If Evelyn College looks anything like the picture on 
the catalogue’s cover, it is much more homelike and pretty than 
most colleges—not very large, I should think, but perhaps suffi- 
ciently large for its present needs. 


@Aa. 


ENGLAND, unlike France, has no Academy of Literature, but 
the Atheneum Club is supposed to stand about as near to an 
academy as anything there. One of the rules of this Club author- 
izes the election to membership, every year, of nine persons dis- 
tinguished in science, literature, the arts, or public service. Among 
those who have recently been elected under this rule are Mr. H. 
D. Traill, the essayist, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


@a. 


IF THERE ever was an actress who seemed the embodiment of 
high health, it is Miss May Irwin. And yet she has had to give 
up her season at the height of its success, on account of nervous 
prostration caused by overwork. Just before she closed the doors 
of the Bijou Theatre, she made a little speech to her audience, in 
which she said :—‘‘ People think it is easier to play comedy than 
tragedy. That's where they are wrong. My experience of life 
has been that you are usually in the mood for tragedy; and that, 
on the stage as elsewhere, you are often making a desperate effort 

, to amuse at the expense'of your nerves.” There is much truth in 
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. this, though;few of us, I imagine, have ever thought of it before. We 
goto see Miss Irwin to be amused, and she does amuse us. But 
how are we to know that while she is playing comedy, she 
feels more like tragedy ? Actors appear before the footlights when 
they are ill, and when they are laboring under terrible mental 
strain. Naturally, if they have tragic parts to play in such cir- 
cumstances, they will play them with much more spirit than they 
can play comedy. Miss Irwin is right: A constant round of 
comedy must be quite as exhausting, if not more so, than tragedy. 


@Aa. 


THE suggestion is made to plant trees in Fifth Avenue, from 
Washington Square to Central Park. If this suggestion is carried 
out, the Avenue will be all, and more, than its reputation calls 
for. Foreigners who have not seen it imagine that it is much like 
the boulevards of Paris, along which one may sit on benches 
under the trees, and enjoy an ice or a glass of sugar and water, or 
even something stronger. If will be a long time before the trees 
in Fifth Avenue, even if we do plant them, will be large enough 
to sit under. But posterity will enjoy them if we don't; and, after 
* all, we must do something for others, and not everything for our- 
selves, 

@Aa. 

THE EXHIBITION of the Association of American Artists, just 
closed, has been one of its most successful, Among the pictures 
to attract the most attention was Mr. Collins’s portrait of Dr. 
Rainsford. Of this I heard a lady say:—‘‘If you like Dr. 
Rainsford, you will like the picture, for you see in it what you like 
in him; but, if you don’t like him, you won't like it, for it accent- 
uates all the characteristics that you dislike.”” Anyone who has 
seen this portrait will see what she means. 


@a. 


THIS portrait of Mr. Harry Edwards, the author of ‘‘ Daddy 
Jake, the Runaway,” is by his friend, Mr. J. H. Garnsey, and is 
said to be the best likeness of him extant. Those who know Mr. 
Edwards will at once recognize it. The portrait of Daddy Jake, 
also, is admirable, and as for the ghost, I suppose that is a speak- 
ing likeness, too. I reproduce the picture from 7he A/kahest. 
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A NEw and interesting department 
has recently been added to Zhe Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine. Itiscalled 
the London Letter, and is unsigned, 
but frequently reminds me of the work 
of Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor. 
In this department I find this sketch 
of Mr. Hardy. From ‘he pleased ex- 
pression of his face, | imagine that he 
is in the act of writing to Messrs. _/~ — 
Harper & Bros., to thank them for “pao 
the large cheque they have sent him 
from the performances of ‘‘ Tess.” 
I understand that Mr. Hardy is mak \s 
ing a good deal of money out of the 
exceptionally long run of this story in 
the dramatic version made by Mr. 
Lorimer Stoddard. This portrait of 
Mr. Andrew Lang comes from the 
same source. There is a look in his eye that I fancy was there 
after he had despatched one of his letters to Mr. Thomas B. 
Mosher of Portland, Me. It is a satisfied 
smile—just the sort of smile one would have 
if he had vanquished an enemy, or thought 
that he had. 


Mr. Harpy 


GA. 


The London Daily Mail calls our ambas- 
sador to England, Col. John Hay, ‘* Amer- 
ica’s Dagonet.” This is rather hard on 
Colonel Hay. Dagonet is the pen-name of 
Mr. George R. Sims, the author of ‘‘’Ostler 
Joe” and other rhymes of maudlin senti- 
ment. How anyone could compare Colonel 
Hay’s vigorous, manly ballads with the 
sentimental stuff that Dagonet writes, I 
cannot imagine. I am afraid that the writer 
in The Daily Mail has never read Dag- 





Mr. LANG onet’s verses, or he could not make this 
comparison. I know that he has read Col- 
onel Hay’s, because he quotes one of them 
@A. 


Mr. F, N. DOUBLEDAY has just returned from London, where 
he spent the most of his three weeks in Europe... Not all of it, 
however, for he paid a visit to Mr. Rudyard Kipling at Torquay. 
Mr. Doubleday has come back with his head full of plans for his 
new publishing business, and tells me that he has secured some in- 
teresting manuscripts, most of which will be published in the fall. 

BA. i 

IN THE pages of The National Magasine, publishedin Boston, 
there appeared, some time ago, a story called ‘‘Her Roses,” 
which the editor of Scribner's Magazine at once recognized as 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s story, ‘‘ Miss Dangerlie’s Roses,” 
originally published in his magazine for November 1892, and 
afterwards republished in a volume of Mr. Page’s stories. The 
publisher of 7he National Magazine, upon having ‘been written 
to and expostulated with, replied that the manuscript had been 
sent to him by a person in Spuyten Duyvil, who signed himself or 
herself H. H. Tilley, and assumed the pen-name of Harry Darvers, 
and that it had been accepted on its merits, He made due apol- 
ogies for what had happened. But H. H. Tilley held his ground. 
He wrote back that the story was his, that he had never heard of 
Thomas Nelson Page, and wanted to know who Charles Scribner's 
Sons were, and where their magazine was published. What can 
one expect from a person who pretends not to know either Mr. 
Page's fine work or Scribner's Magazine? 
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The May Magazines 
‘¢ The Century [Magazine’’ 


EVERYONE who loves trees, shrubs and plants—who loves na- 
ture in short, —will enjoy Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s descrip- 
tion of Prof. Sargent’s country place at Brookline, Mass. The 
subject is one that Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes of con amore, and 
to the unhappy urbanite it is very refreshing, if tantalizing, read- 
ing for these bright spring days. ‘‘ The triumph of landscape 
gardening—of the naturalistic as distinguished from the formal 
branch of gardening art,’’"—she says, ‘‘is to create results which 
look as though, with very little assistance, nature might have pro- 
duced them in some particularly gentle and human mood. And 
therefore nature usually gets the credit for almost the whole of 
the landscape-gardener’s work, just as she does for almost the 
whole of the story-teller’s when his tale is known to be ‘founded 
upon fact.’”———Another contribution to the May Century that 
makes the mouth water is Col. George E. Waring’s account of his 
bicycle tour through the Dolomites. The most expert wheelman 
can get hints from this paper :—‘‘ The use of the brake is exacted 
by law in all towns, and it is almost universal on country roads; 
so is the furnishing of the wheel with a bell, but the better riders 
in Innsbruck do not use this in the city streets. They say they 
can make their way safely at a moderate speed, if the people keep 
on their way, while if they are disturbed and made nervous by a 
bicycle bell, they are liable to make some unexpected movement 
that may lead to a collision. I remember a case of mutual dodg- 
ing at a street-crossing in New York, between myself and a lady 
whom my bell had startled, which came near being annoying. 
Perhaps the custom in Paris of hanging a little sleigh-bell loosely 
from the handle-bar is safer. It jingles all the time, somewhat 
to the annoyance of the rider; but it has a faint horse-car sugges- 
tion which keeps the public on the lookout. 
did I see the brutal quadrupedal ‘ scorching ’ that is such a nuis- 
ance and such a danger ‘with us,”———The papers on kites and 
kite-flying are seasonable, and will surprise many people who re- 
gard the kite merely as a toy. 





*¢The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 


THOSE of us who love the country and appreciate the charms of 
country life, but are chained by relentless Fate to the town, can 
at least take some consolation in reading such articles as that on 
‘« The Problems of Rural New England,” by Mr. Philip Morgan 
and Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, in the May A¢/antic. The contrast 
in farm life east and west is graphically set forth by them. Mr. 
Sanborn does not agree with those who report New England 
farms.as deserted by young people :—‘‘ When the children grow 
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up, many of them go out into the world to seek their fortunes - 


(that, within reasonable limits, is a law of nature), but there is 
nothing like.an exodus of the rising generation, no approach to a 
depletion.” ——In the new department, Men and Letters, which has 
succeeded The Contributors’ Club, Mr. John Burroughs discusses 
two famous critics of Walt Whitman—Emerson and Lowell. 
‘‘Whitman,” he says, ‘‘ approximated to the Emersonian type 
more than to the Lowellian—the type of the skald, the prophet. 
Lowell was a professional critic and scholar; he was of the order 
of the true men-of-letters; while Emerson suggests the sacer vates 
of a nation. Lowell's sense of literature as a craft, as the work 
of scholars, his academic pride and esfrzt, were offended by Whit- 
man’s rude open-air spirit, and his scorn of the stock poetic. Shall 
we prefer poetry in its shirt-sleeves to poetry in a dress-suit? All 
the collegian in him revolted. Lowell would read Whitman through 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante and Harvard College, and would 
find that he did not square with any of these poets, or with a taste 
founded upon them. Emerson would read Whitman with much 
more individual eyes, through his appreciation of the great mystics, 
prophets and seers, and his enormous appetite for the audacious, 
the independent, the heroic in life and character.”’ We recom- 
mend Miss Repplier’s ‘‘ The Deathless Diary” to all who, with 
the writer of this paragraph, enjoy the reading of diaries and auto- 
biographies. The world would be less bright without such com- 
panions as Pepys and Franklin—to couple the names of two so 
different characters. 








‘¢ Harper’s Magazine’’ 


‘*Two Undescribed Portraits of Shakespeare’’ is one of the 
most attractive as well as one of the most important papers in the 
May Harfer's. The especial point that this paper would seem to 
establish, is the color of Shakespeare's eyes. We have been 
brought up to believe that they were brown, but one of these 
‘undiscovered ” porttaits would prove them gray. The writer of 
the article, Mr, John Corbin, thinks that this portrait is procably 
the only one in existence that was painted from life. If he is cor- 
rect in his surmise, the value of the painting, crude though it be, is 
incalculable.——Of a very different nature, but most entertaining, 
is Mr. G. W. Smalley’s article on ‘‘ English Country House Life.” 
Mr. Smalley has evidently enjoyed himself in England, and is not 
ashamed to say so. What he says of the Englishman’s manner 
is not new, but it is true and worth repeating :—‘‘ This English 
reserve of manner and speech may or may not be the best thing 
in the world, but it is English, and you must take the English as 
you find them. No missionary effort to make them over into the 
similitude of Americans or others will be of the least avail. They 
are genuine, simple, convinced and entirely sincere. We are 
quite entitled to think that the American way is best, and that an 
invitation ought to be expressed with enthusiasm, that ceremonies 
ought to be observed, or that a host’s manner ought to be demon 
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strative and pressing. But you will not convert the English to 
that view, and the plain alternative before you is to take them as 
they are or leave them alone.” ——Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s paper in 
the series on ‘‘ The White Man’s Africa” is particularly timely in 
its references to Delagoa Bay, just secured by the English Gov- 
ernment.——Mr. C. D. Warner discusses a subject of immediate 
interest in the Editor’s Study, when he makes ‘* The Reform of 
American Newspapers” his theme. He argues that newspapers 
should be sold for a higher price, so that they should not have to 
tesort to sensationalism to get a circulation, which can only pay 
them by attracting the advertiser. 





*¢ Appletons’ Popular Science Fionthly ”’ 


IN THE fourth part of his study of ‘‘ The Racial Geography 
of Europe,”’ Prof. W. L. Ripley points out that the immense 
‘standing armies of Europe tend to lower the average height of the 
‘human race in times of peace. ‘‘ This relation between stature and 
health,” he says, ‘‘is brought to a concrete expression in the 
armies of Europe through a rejection of all recruits for service who 
fall below a certain minimum standard of height, generally about 
five feet. The result of this is to preclude the possibility of mar- 
riage for all the fully developed men, during their three years in 
- ‘barracks; while the undersized individuals, exempted from service 
on this account, are left free to propagate the species meanwhile. 
* * * This enforced postponement of marriage for the normal 
man, not required of the degenerate, is even more important than 
at first sight appears. It implies not merely that the children of 
normal familes are born later in life—that would not be of great 
moment in itself—it means far more than this. The majority of 
children are more often born in the earlier half of martied life, 
before the age of thirty-five. Hence a postponement of matri- 
mony means not only later children but fewer children. Herein 
lies the great significance of the phenomenon for us. Standing 
armies tend in this respect to overload succeeding generations 
with inferior types of men.” Among the contents of this num- 
ber we notice a paper on ‘‘ Highway Construction in Massachu- 
setts,” by C. L. Whittle. Massachusetts certainly leads the 
country in this important factor of prosperity. 








‘¢ Cosmopolis ”’ 


Cosmopol’s for April opens with Mr. Kipling’s new story, 
‘‘Slaves of the Lamp.”” We yield to no one in our admiration of 
this author’s prose; yet we are free to confess that this first chapter 
holds, for us, no promise of good things to come. It retails some 
mad pranks of schoolboys with considerable zest; but the situation 
is explained only by the dialogue, and the dialogue, however true 
to life it may be, is so jerky and slangy, that the best part of one's 
faculties must be given to the task of comprehending it. In one 
of a number of unpublished letters from John Stuart Mill to Gus- 
tave d’Eichthal, a depressing picture is drawn of the degraded 
state of the daily and weekly English press in 1829. As these 
letters are given in the English section of the magazine, one won- 
ders why the introduction and notes furnished by the son of Mill's 
correspondent have not been translaféd from the French. Prof. 
Mahaffy argues ingeniously to prove that ‘‘ Pompey’s Pillar”’ at 
Alexandria was erected, not in honor of Czsar’s defeated and 
murdered tival, but by Ptolemy II. in memory of his queen. 
Though Mr. Henry Norman’s name appears. on the title-page, 
his department, ‘‘ The Globe and the Island,” had to be supplied 
this month by another hand—one not incapable of giving a thrust 
at Mr. Norman's paper, Zhe Daily Chronicle. 1n the French 
division some more unpublished letters of Tourguéneff are given, 
and (what is still more interesting) there is one from M. Alphonse 
Daudet, written since the earlier instalments appeared, in which 
he confesses that the publication of this old correspondence has 
gone far to remove the bitter feeling he had cherished against his 
former friend, since the appearance, years ago, of ‘‘ Souvenirs 
sur Tourguéneff.” Cosmopolis is a well-planned and ably edited 
periodical; but one is amused to see how prominent a place it 
ives to the name of its polyglot editor. On the front cover, we 
read ‘‘ Edited by F. Ortmans”’; at. the foot of the last page in 
the English part, ‘Editor: F. Ortmats”; at the end of the 


French portion, ‘‘ Directeur: F. Ortmans”’; and at the end of the 
German division, which concludes the magazine,. ‘‘ Herausgeber : 
F. Ortmans” and ‘Le gérant, F. Ortmans.” Methinks the 
‘editor doth protest too much. 
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‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 


Scribner's for May has a gorgeous cover printed in nine colors. 
While we prefer, for a steady diet, the original cover, the present 
one is certainly pretty, and cannot fail to attract attention as it 
lies on the counters among the more sober covers of the other 
magazines. In the series on Undergraduate Life in Our Leading 
Universities, Mr. Edward S. Martin leads off with the Harvard of 
to-day, while Judge Robert Grant writes of that famous Univers- 
ity in the early seventies, when it was still a college. After read- 
ing what Judge Grant says about his own expenses at Harvard, 
which were considered modest at $1500 a year, the poor young 
man may feel discouraged, but will take heart when he reads what 
Mr. Martin has to say :—‘‘ Let no one be sorry for the poor student 
at Harvard. He isthe right man in the right place. He may 
choose all knowledge to be his, and the best the University has will 
be spent to aid him in making good his title to his property. He 
has everything to work for, everything to work with, and much 
fewer distractions than his more affluent fellow. He is the es- 
pecial pride and pet of ali the benefactors the college has ever had, 
All the prizes that are intrinsically valuable have been until this 
year for him and for no one else. He is not an exception for 
whom allowances are made and who suffers by contrast. He is, 
apparently, the rule, and his brethren are the exceptions—very 
numerous to be sure—and allowances are made somewhat 
grudgingly for them.” Mr. C. D, Lanier writes on ‘‘ The 
Working of a Bank.” We would advise every woman reader of 
the magazine to give especial attention to this article, for, while 
women have constant dealings with banks, there are few things 
with which they are less familiar.——The reader of Mr. H. J. 
Wigham’s paper on ‘‘ Golf” will be surprised to hear that the 
American links, without exception, are constructed on wrong 
principles. As Mr. Wigham is the amateur champion of America 
and has played not only on English links, but on those of St. 
Andrews, he ought to know. 





‘¢ The Forum ’”’ 


PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB says a true word at the end of his 
paper on ‘‘ France as a Field for American Students ” :—‘' The 
fact is that no American student need now go abroad to complete 
his education, unless in very exceptional cases. The development 
of our own universities during the past twenty years has been 
such that he can find as good instruction at home as abroad. The 
purpose of a residence abroad is not to acquire an education unat- 
tainable at home, but to afford the student that breadth of culture 
which is gained only by residence in a country different from his 
own, and by intercourse with the masters of learning in other 
lands.” This, Prof. Newcomb holds, can be done as well in 
France as in any other country. His review of French educa- 
tional institutions and facilities will be found very useful to those 
intending to study abroad, especially as his comparisons with the 
American and German systems are clear and to the point. The 
puzzling system of degrees in vogue in France receives some 
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attention in this paper.——lIn ‘* The Ignominy of Europe,” Prof. 
Thomas Davidson makes a plea for the restoration of the ancient 
Greek empire to Greece—a plea which lies, of course, utterly 
beyond the field of practical politics. It seems as if the ignominy 
of Europe had only begun. Mr. Joel Benton discusses the 
question ‘‘ Was Poe a Plagiarist ?”—a subject treated on page 
327 of to-day’s Critic. 








‘s The North American Review ”’ 


THE Rev. John Watson contributes to the May North Ameri- 
can his reminiscences of the late Prof. Henry Drummond, whose 
friend he was for thirty years. The Scotch storyteller is at his best 
in his generous tribute to the good qualities of his distinguished 
friend. The situation in the Orient furnishes, of course, 
abundant material for papers in the magazines. Prof. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler discusses, in this number, ‘‘ The Modern Greek as a 
Fighting Man,” drawing comparisons between the ancient Greeks 
and the moderns, and pointing out the weaknesses in the former 
that may be looked for in the latter. The fighting, so far as it has 
gone at the moment this is written, seems to bear out Prof. 
Wheeler.—‘‘ Plans and Purposes of Russia,” by W. F. Mason 
McCarthy, is the most suggestive essay we have yet seen on the 
present curious political situation in Europe. This writer tells us 
that Russia is ready to commence developing a country that 
reaches from the German frontier to Corea; that the trans-Siberian 
railroad is practically completed, and that Russia needs a seaport. 
Therefore she is preparing to take Constantinople; and the Greeks 
are merely playing her game. 








*¢ Lippincott’s Magazine ’’ 


OCCASIONALLY we read in the papers an account of the dis- 
appearance of some well-known, respected person, who returns 
months later without being able to remember anything of what 
happened to him during his absence. Such a case has been 
cleverly used by Virna Woods in ‘‘ Jason Hildreth’s Identity,” 
which is the complete novel in the May Lzp/zncoft's. But the 
complication offered by the situation has been cleverly complicated 
again by another that is purely imaginary. This is as near an 
explication of the plot as we care to go: the reader had better solve 
the riddle for himself by going to the story. He will find a plot that 
has been thoroughly well thought out and handled with no little 
skill.———Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, in ‘‘ The Beginnings of 
Liberty in New York,” answers effectively some points raised by 
Mr. Sidney G. Fisher in the January number of the magazine, in 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Are American Institutions of Dutch Origin ?” 
Those interested in the question of Dutch influence in America 
should surely study this logical, temperate statement. 


PPINGOT: 
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Magazine Notes 

THE most notable paper in the May McClure’s Magazine is 
Mr. Carl Schurz’s on ‘‘Grover Cleveland’s Second Administra- 
tion.” This masterly review has a permanent historical value, 
It is dispassionate, just and unprejudiced, and may almost be said 
to foreshadow the judgment of posterity upon a remarkable man, 
An excellent portrait of Mr. Cleveland, by Mr. G. C. Cox, accom- 
panies the article.-——Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous ”’ is 
completed in this number. We cannot help feeling that his true 
field is the short story. We shall refer to this tale again when it 
appears in book-form. 


—In the May magazine number of 7e Outlook, Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy, in his ‘‘ Story of Gladstone’s Life,” deals largely with the 
latter’s visit to Greece in 1858. ‘‘ Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, ” says 
Mr. McCarthy, ‘‘ had made in his dispatch an eloquent allusion to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric studies, and dry officials insisted that 
this was nothing short of an unwarrantable outrage on all the prec- 
edents of conventional diplomacy. ‘What are we coming to?’ 
they asked. ‘ We have a Prime Minister, Lord Derby, who goes in 
for Greek studies; we have a novelist as leader of the Government 
in the House of Commons; we have a novelist as Colonial Secre- 
tary; and these three propose to send out a man on a mission to 
the disturbed Ionian:Islands for no other reason than because he 
is fond of reading Homer!’”’ 





An Old Librarian’s Reminiscences 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


When reading your not too complimentary notice of Coventry 
Patmore and his writings, I was reminded of the parody of ‘‘ The 
Angel in the House,” by Swinburne, in his ‘‘ Heptalogia; or, the 
Seven Against Sense: A Cap with Seven Bells.” Swinburne’s 
parody of Patmore is called ‘‘ The Person of the House: The 
Monthly Nurse.” The poet, having a baby born to him, sweetly 
sings to the mother and nurse, as follows :— 

‘¢ Let love that does not look believe ; 
Let knowledge, that believes not, look: 
Truth pins her trust on falsehood’s sleeve, 
While reason blunders by the book.” 
But he is quickly pulled up by the absolute ‘‘ Person of the 
House,” as he informs us:— 
‘¢ Then Mrs. Prig addressed me thus: 
‘ Sir, if you’ll be advised by me, 
You'll leave the blessed babe to us; 
It’s my belief he wants his tea.’” 
' The Lounger’s reference to Mr. Martin F. Tupper reminds me 
of an instance, which came under my own observation, of the Pro- 
verbial Philosopher’s zmsoucéance in regard to meum et tuum, ina 
small matter. When he was last in this country, he visited a liter- 
ary institution, of which I was librarian at that time, and asked 
permission to consult our daily papers and periodicals, of which 
the library contained a large number. He began with the daily 
papers, and examined the files for several weeks prior to his call 
upon us, and wherever he found a reference to himself, he cut it 
out, thus destroying the integrity of our files, which we always en- 
deavored to keep in a perfect condition. One of my assistants 
observed the mutilations, and reported the matter to me. I im- 
mediately spoke to Mr. Tupper, telling him that we should be 
obliged to obtain fresh copies of the mutilated papers, in order to 
again perfect our files. He seemed much astonished at my refer- 
ence to the matter, and talked in such a childish manner, that I 
wondered more than ever at his business success as a versifier. 
The incredible number of editions of his ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy” 
published in England and in the United States was once referred 
to in an English literary journal of high standing, and the question 
was asked whether any of its readers knew, or ever had known, 
anyone who read Tupper. In my youth I was employed for a year 
or more in a large concern where there were over 100 clerks, most 
of whom were above the average man in intelligence.and educa- 
tion, but all, with one exception, are now as shadows to me. 

That exception “as a young man, who read Tupper, and ar- 
dently admired ‘thin. Nearly every day he came to my place in 
the office and spouted lines of ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy” to me. 
I have always cherished my acquaintance with that man, and tried 
to have him meet Tupper, but I did not succeed in bringing them 
together. I still see him on the street; he looks like Tupper and 
poe like him, and he lives in Brooklyn, which perhaps accounts 
or it. ; 


NEw York, April 1897. 


GEORGE HANNAH. 
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Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, an excellent contriver of stories and a 
capital fellow to boot, was entertained this week at dinner by the 
members of the New Vagabond Glub. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, himself a novelist of a sort, and more 
conspicuously an editor, phenomenally successful with that some- 
what irritating magazine, Zhe Ladies’ Realm. Mr. Wilkins made 
an admirable speech, in which he alluded to the frank and honest 
fashion in which Mr. Pemberton has achieved success. 

Of old it was the fashion for the arizstes of the music-hall to wed 
the aristocracy, and so to afford the stage bard with perennial 
themes for witticism. Now it seems that there is to be a change, 
and the ready-made countesses are espousing the stage. At any 
rate, there is a vehement flourish of trumpets to prelude the arrival 
in England of three Hungarian ladies of title who have joined the 
great army of varieties, and are expected in the West End during 
the next few months. Their ‘‘ puff preliminary,” in the shape of 
an advance circular, is full of delicacies. It begins by describing 
the kind of performance projected. ‘‘The national songs and 
dances,” it runs, ‘‘ who were in passed time produced in Scéne, 
had the great défault, to been without the brio and animo, who 
give then the natural effect that wished is, and this effect was very 
small, or in often case total absent.” This error the new-comers 
* will seek to correct, and so ‘‘ the pretty and joung countesses they 
had the sentiment to possesses the nécessary talent and a gread 
envy for reproduce this genre who is essentially national, and the 
begged so long their high olders, as they received the autorization 
to consacred herself with Life and soul to the Artiste career and 
produced herself in public in a truly hungarian genre.” Further- 
more, ‘‘ personnaly, the three countesses are highly sympatic joung 
and innocent childrens, with the prettyest figure on the Scéne. 
They have conserved a little hésitation, who is wunderfully in ac- 
cordance with her figur and they are worn immédiately the dear 
Schildrens from public who had not ceased from stormly ap- 
plause the pretty three chérubins heads. The réputation from 
the countesses is very pure, not alone they are perfect artists, but 
in the society very aristocretics Ladies, imposing respect and with 
then the most déference in relatione alone permit is.” All of 
which is very consoling, and would seem to augur an extensive 
popular success, 

Madame von Teuffel (Blanche Willis Howard) has been spend- 
ing the last few months in Bavaria, but starts this week for Athens, 
Egypt, Palestine and the further East, on a journey chiefly of pleas- 
urable exploration. It is probable, however, that she will make 
time during her travels to write a series of articles dealing lightly 
and observantly with her experiences, and that these papers will 
appear in one of the American magazines, She has a great curi- 
osity to see Athens while the stress of war is upon its borders, and 
has sufficient faith in the Greek to believe that he will rise superior 
to his troubles. She has just concluded the writing of a long novel, 
which will probably see the light during the present year. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys has put the finishing touches to a book that is 
likely to prove the most characteristic contribution which he has 
yet made to literature. This is a volume of ‘‘ Welsh Ballads,” 
dealing with the stirring adventures of Llewellyn and the days of 
Cymric warfare, and doing, in fine, for the Welsh men of war what 

Prof. Aytoun so successfully did for the Scotsmen in his ‘‘ Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers.” There are some eight or a dozen ballads 
in the book, and some of them are of a considerable length. I 
believe myself that their force and sincerity, together with their 
fine romantic flavor and their virility, will render them immediately 
popular and will give their author an entirely new position among 
the younger poets, They are undoubtedly fresh and individual. 

The new magazine Mayfazr, which Mrs. Roy Devereux is to edit, 
has been set aside for the present, but will probably appear in the 
autumn. It is to deal largely with social affairs and will make a 
specialty of fiction. There will, of course, be plenty of illustrations, 

Mr. E. W. Hornung’s new novel, ‘The Lord Duke,”’ will be 
ready some time in May. Meanwhile the few Americans who take 
an interest in cricket may find in the current number of Chamdbers's 
Magazine a short story by Mr. Hornung which may perhaps claim 
to be the very best treatment of the British national game hitherto 
achieved in fiction. I believe I am not beyond the mark when I 
Say that a large number of practical cricketers and cricket enthu- 
Siasts have declared their admiration for ‘‘A Bowler’s Innings,” 
as the tale is called, and Mr. Hornung is certainly to be congrat- 
ulated on having combined the interests of sport and literature so 
satisfactorily. 


Lonpon, 23 April 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Poe and his *‘ Precursor ’”’ 


WE HAVE RECENTLY examined a copy of a paper-covered vol- 
ume of two-and-thirty pages, entitled ‘* The Lost Pleiad, and 
Other Poems,” by T. H. Chivers, M.D., New York, printed by 
Edward O. Jenkins, 1845. The copy is one that belonged to the 
author, and contains many emendations and alterations in his 
handwriting. Even the title has been changed, the later version 
being ‘‘ Woodland Melodies; or, The Dial of Early Days.” A 
written ‘‘ Proem”’ has been inserted, with the signature ‘‘ T. H. C.” 
and the date-line ‘‘ Villa Allegra, Ga., April roth, 1850.” And 
on the inside page of the front cover is pasted a flattering notice 
of the book, by Poe, reprinted from The Broadway Journal. 
What is particularly praised, in this brief review, is the author’s 
freedom from the influence (‘‘ taint,” the reviewer calls it) of 
Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge or Tennyson. 

But Poe himself was by no means so free from all ‘‘ taint” of 
a poet who might be less advantageously imitated than either of 
these five—to wit, Dr. Chivers himself. The Georgian was an 
older man than he, and began writing at an earlier date; and no 
one familiar with Poe’s work can read these verses without feel- 
ing that they had a strong influence upon the muse of the younger 
and more famous poet. If—as would seem to be plainly estab- 
lished— Dr. Chivers wrote ‘‘ To Allegra Florence in Heaven ” be- 
fore his friend Poe composed ‘‘ The Raven,” it were impossible 
to doubt that the latter poem owed something to the earlier one— 
as well as to ‘‘ Geraldine’s Courtship” and ‘‘ The Ancient Mar- 
iner,” as pointed out by Mr. Stedman. Here are the seventh and 
the last of the eleven stanzas. (As printed by Dr. Chivers, they 
are divided into eight lines each.) 


‘* Holy angels now are bending to receive thy soul ascending 
Up to Heaven to joys unending, and to bliss which is divine ; 
While thy pale cold form is fading under Death’s dark wings now 
shading 
Thee with gloom which is pervading this poor broken heart of 
mine!” 


** And as God doth lift the spirit up to Heaven there to inherit 
Those rewards which it doth merit, such as none have reaped be- 
fore: 
Thy dear father will to-morrow lay thy body with deep sorrow, 
In the grave which is so narrow, there to rest forevermore.” 


Anyone hearing for the first time the following ‘‘ Song to Isa 
Singing ” would pretty surely think of Poe, even if the reference 
to Israfel were lacking :— 


‘*Upon thy lips now lies 
The music-dew of love; 
And in thy deep blue eyes 
More mild than heaven above 
The meekness of the dove. 


More sweet than the perfume 
Of snow white jessamine, 
When it is first in bloom, 

Is that sweet breath of thine, 
Which mingles now with mine. 


Like an AZolian sound 
Out of an ocean shell, 
Which fills the air around 
With music, such as fell 
From lips of Israfel;* 


Over thy lips now flow, 

Out of thy heart, for me, 

Sweet songs, which none can know 
But him who hopes to be 

Forever more with thee. 


And like the snow-white Dove 
Frightened from earth at even— 
On tempests borne above— 

My swift-winged soul is driven 
Upon thy song to heaven!” 


Yet the essential fact remains that these laments, threnodies, 
elegies, dirges, apostrophes, etc., are in themselves in no way 
memorable or worthy of preservation. If Poe had not echoed 
them, they would hardly have been heeded when they were first 
written, much less remembered or referred to now. It is a case 
where the note itself is nothing; the echo, everything. How little 
of a poet the author was, can be best demonstrated by two similes 
in the very poem on which the chief charge of plagiarism against 


s *“ The angel Israfel, who has the most melodious voice of all God’s creatures.” — 
ALE, 
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Poe is based—the one ‘‘ To Allegra.” The stanza following the 
first of the two quoted above begins in this wise :— 
‘* For, as birds of the same feather 
On the earth will flock together, 
So around thy Heavenly Father 
They now gather there with thee.” 
And the one before the last opens thus :— 
** As an egg, when broken, never 
Can be mended, but must ever 
Be the same crushed egg forever, 
So shall this dark heart of mine!” 
‘The poet who could compare the gathering of angels in heaven to 
the flocking together of ‘‘ birds of a feather,’ and a broken heart 
with a crushed egg, ought in mercy to be allowed ‘‘ the sleep which 
has no waking,” for which, in this last stanza, he declares his 
heart ‘‘ shall never more cease aching.” R. I. P. 
‘* He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 

I have been prompted to consider this question by Mr. Joel 
Benton’s ‘‘ Was Poe a Plagiarist?’’ in the May Forum. The 
subject was discussed by the same writer, a few years since, 
in another magazine, under the title ‘‘ A Precursor of Poe.” 
The author of ‘‘To Allegra” and ‘‘ Rosalie Lee” brought 
charges of plagiarism against the author of ‘‘ Annabel Lee” and 
‘*The Raven” as long ago as 1853; but he signed a nom de 
guerre, and not Thomas Holley Chivers, to his article in Zhe 
Waverley Magazine. He was not without his partizans; but if 
the case was not positively decided in the court of public opinion 
at the time, it was only for lack of popular interest in it. To-day 
the name of Chivers is forgotten. yD Ge 


The Fine Arts 
Paintings by [ir. Arthur B. Davies 

The Critic has several times directed attention to the highly 
imaginative work shown by Mr. Arthur B. Davies at the regular 
exhibitions. There is at present on view at the Macbeth Gallery 
a collective exhibition of his paintings, to the number of thirty- 
eight, which should secure him a place in the front rank of Ameri- 
¢an artists. He has in a great degree conquered the faults of 
drawing which marred some of his earlier efforts. There is still, 
occasionally, a slight uncertainty as to form, and a tendency to 
hot and opaque shadows, but only occasionally; and, even when 
these faults occur, they are much more than compensated for by 
very great beauty of color and composition. This small exhibition 
includes ideal subjects, studies of the figure, of animals, interiors 
and landscapes, extremely varied in character, but all bearing 
the unmistakable impress of a strong individuality. 

Perhaps the most beautiful as a composition is ‘‘ At the Source,” 
a youthful nude figure at arustic fountain, with, in the foreground, 
another figure, draped, holding a mirror. It would be difficult, 
from any point of view, to overpraise this work, which, if it were 
exhibited abroad, would win for the artist immediate recognition 
as a painter of uncommon natural powers. In another picture, of 
little girls dancing in the open air, he shows himself as much a 
master of movement, as here of the posed figure. In ‘‘ Athlete 
and Dancer,” he contrasts a robust male figure, nude, with a 
lithe and graceful female figure, clad in fluttering draperies. But a 
group of pigs in the strong, reddish glow of the sunset is almost 
as delightful, because of its splendid color, as these ideal subjects. 
These are all comparatively small paintings; but several of the 
figures, of nearly life-size, show that the artist has still much 
power in reserve. It is safe to prophecy for him a brilliant future. 








The Educational Alliance’s Exhibition 

THE fifth free art exhibition of the Educational Alliance was 
opened on May 1 and will continue until May 23. The paintings 
for this exhibition have been lent by Messrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, 
Morris K. Jesup, Charles W. Gould, Jacob H. Schiff, Isaac N. 
Seligman, J. Hampden Robb, William T, Evans, B. Altman, 
Mayer Lehman, Fisher, Adler & Schwartz, Miss Breeze and Mrs. 
W. T. Bloodgood. The names of the artists giving their services to 
the cause were printed in this column on April 24, as were also 
those of the members of the auxiliary committee nominated by the 
Public Education Society. A preparatory series of free lectures, 
by Prof, Solomon Woolf (‘‘ The Graphic Arts’’), Mr. A. F. Van 
Laer (‘‘ Modern Dutch Paintings ’’) and Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith (‘* The Barbizon Painters”) was given last month. Only 
those visiting these exhibitions and studying carefully, not the 
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paintings, but the spectators, can appreciate to the full their 
influence upon the masses. 

The Educational Alliance is doing excellent work in many 
directions. It is non-sectarian: this statement is not superfluous, 
as there is abroad a general impression that it limits its benefits to 
those of the Jewish faith alone. Its building at the corner of East 
Broadway and Jefferson Street (where the exhibition is held) 
shelters nearly sixty clubs, industrial classes for girls and women, 
a kindergarten and a branch of the Penny Provident Fund. Last 
year it opened a roof-garden, which was visited by 190,000 per- 
sons in less than six weeks. 





Art Notes 

THE FINE ARTS SOCIETY of New York has awarded the gold 
medal in the senior competition for the best design for a governor's 
official reception building, with private residence adjoining, to Mr, 
Russell W. Porter of Springfield, Vt. ; and second mention to Mr. 
Ralph C. Henry of Watertown, Mass. In the junior competition 
(a design for a general market), Mr. Edward L. Holmes of Ala- 
meda, Cal., won first mention; the work of Mr. Henry Cummings, 
Jr., of Boston, and of Miss Ida A. Ryan of Waltham, Mass., was 
also commended. All these are students of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The competition was open to all architectural 
schools and colleges in the country, and to pupils of private teach- 
ers as well, 

—Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have at present on exhibition a col- 
lection of the works of the late Olin L. Warner, chiefly in the orig- 
inal plaster. This is the first collected exhibition of the gifted 
sculptor’s work yet made, and well worth the attention of all lov- 
ers of art in general, and of friends of American art in particular. 





Education 
New York’s School System 
PRroF. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER was the speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Citizens’ Union, held on April 28, at the Union’s head- 
quarters, 39 East 23rd Street, his subject being our public-school 
system and the policy of the Citizens’ Union in regard to it. In 
the course of his address he said :— 


‘For at least a generation the public schools of New York have 
been so far behind what they should be as to make the city the 
laughing-stock of the whole country. Here and there ambitious 
principals and enthusiastic teachers have struggled for better 
things, but the dead weight of the much-vaunted ‘system’ has 
held them down. There never has been, and there is not now, 
any inspiration or leadership from above, or any wise, kindly and 
constructive—not critical and fault-finding—supervision of the 
work of the teachers, The public schools are a huge machine, 
managed by a board of clerks; they are not an army organized and 
led by competent generals. The agitation of the last five years, 
however, has laid the basis for better things. A sound and in- 
structed public sentiment in regard to public education is being 
built up. The Reform School law of 1896 struck off the shackles 
that made progress impossible, and Mayor Strong’s admirable ap- 
pointments to the Board of Education have at last given the city 
a Board that represents its intelligence, its disinterested public 
spirit and its progressiveness. Since the organization of this Board 
in January, a new tone has been imparted to the whole school sys- 
tem, that is an omen of what would happen if the Board of Super- 
intendents, inherited from the o!d régime, were one-half as com- 
petent as the Board of Education. Diligence has displaced sloth; 
intelligence, stupidity ; and a broad regard for the good of the whole 
city has pushed to one side the jealous protection of the power of 
a clique. The Citizens’ Union believes in and has declared for a 
progressive public-school policy. This policy, however, is not satis- 
fied with the patching-up of the old; it looks forward to the de- 
velopment of new agencies to meet new conditions. The $5,000, 
000 granted by the Legislature of 1896, and the $10,000,000 
granted by the Legislature of 1897, for school sites and buildings, 
will enable the city to escape the reproach that tens of thousands 
of its children were compulsorily in the streets, because there were 
no school accommodations for them, when by law they should be 
compulsorily at school. Similarly, the $2,500,000 just authorized 
to build high schools will increase fivefold the efficiency of the ele- 
mentary schools, as high schools always do, and also take the 
first step toward making New York's school system really demo- 
cratic, 

‘‘ Then, too, the people should be taught to use the schools for 
all gatherings and meetings not of a purely private, political or re 
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ligious character. The splendid system of free lectures under Dr. 
Leipziger’s direction is an indication of what can be done in this 
field. Conferences of parents and teachers, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, literary societies, debating unions, etc., should not only be 
permitted but invited to use the public school buildings. The 
formalist may think this a great innovation, but if he would inform 
himself as to what is going on in other parts of the world and 
what is being accomplished for civic life by such means as these, 
he would change his mind. As to the school system of Greater 
New York, there is great encouragement in the fact, bad as the 
charter is in so many ways, that its educational chapter is admirable. 
The essential principles gained in the legislative victory of 1896 
have been not only retained, but extended.” 





American Library Statistics 

FROM a report for the year ending 6 April 1896, recently pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Education, we take the fol- 
lowing statistics: The total number of public, society and school 
libraries reported last year was 7192, containing an aggregate of 
34,596,258 bound volumes and 5,444,788 unbound pamphlets. 
Of these libraries, two (the Library of Congress and,the Boston 
Public Library) contain more than 500,000 volumes each; four, 
from 300,000 to 500,000 volumes; twenty-eight, from 100,000 to 

. 300,000; sixty-nine, from 50,000 to 100,000; 155, from 25,000 
to 50,000; 411, from 10,000 to 25,000; 630, from 5000 to 
10,000; and 2727, from 1000 to 5000 each, There are 627 
public libraries which contain more than 3000 volumes each, the 
aggregate being 9,062,263 volumes, Only 1852 libraries reported 
the number of books issued for home reading, the total being 
35,075,055. The number of books issued by 594 libraries in 
their reading-rooms was 7,706,830. Additions during the year 
were reported as follows: Bound volumes (by 2851 libraries), 
1,591,861; pamphlets (by 1303 libraries), 439,412. The reports 
show that 1147 of the libraries are supported by public taxation 
and 2346 by corporations; while fourteen derive their support 
from both these sources, The total amount reported as received 
directly from taxation by 600 libraries was $1,679,210, and the 
amount appropriated to 773 libraries by states, counties and cities 
was 1,513,352 for the year. The amount received from endow- 
ment funds by 594 libraries was 1,035,052; 833 libraries received 
$386,441 from membership fees; 303 libraries received $38,684 
from book rents; 625 libraries received $529,350 from donations; 
while 1017 received $729,547 from sources not stated. The 
total income reported by 2437 libraries was $5,911,636 for the 
year. The permanent endowment funds of 605 libraries aggre- 
gated $17,570,673. The aggregate value of the buildings owned 
by 567 libraries is $33,291,259. The value of the books added 
during the year by 2333 libraries was $1,574,410. 

In the last twenty years the number of public and semi-public 
libraries in this country, containing 1000 volumes or more, has 
increased from 2039 to 4026, or about 100 per cent. ; the aggre- 
gate number of volumes therein has increased from 11,487,778 to 
33,051,872, or more than 288 per cent. 





Educational Notes 

THE ladies of Lawrence Park, Bronxville, have conceived a 
novel and delightful plan for raising money for the New York Kin- 
dergarten Association. On Saturday, May 15, they propose to 
give a Shakespeare garden-party. There will be, also, a sale of 
wild and cultivated flowers, and of sketches made by the artists of 
Lawrence Park, who will throw open their studios on this interest- 
ing occasion, The Reception Committee consists of Mrs. George 
A. Custer, Mrs. Tudor Jenks, Mrs.Wm.V. Lawrence, Mrs. Daniel 
M. Rollins, Mrs. Edmund C. Stedman and Mrs. Arthur W. Well- 
ington. Tickets, at two dollars each, including special train and 
afternoon tea, may be purchased by addressing Mrs. D. M. Rol- 
lins, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 


3 The will of the late John Foster of Boston gives $30,000 to the 
city of Boston, for the erection of a statue to the Rev. William 
Ellery Channing. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology re- 
Ceives $10,000, 

The next book in the Great Educators Series is on the sub- 
ject of Thomas and Matthew Arnold—a distinguished father and 
a more distinguished son. . The writer is Sir Joshua Fitch, whose 
appointment in the Education Department brought him into close 
Personal relations with Mr. Matthew Arnold. The friendship 
which existed between them enables him to give to this monograph 
an insight which would not otherwise have been possible. 
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Mrs, E, B. Coxe has given to the Lehigh University a fund of 
$20,000 in memory of her husband, the late Eckley Coxe, who was 
a Trustee of the University. The income is to be devoted to the 
support of poor and worthy students. 

The Library of Columbia University will be closed after June 12, 
on account of the removal of the books to the new building during 
the summer. All books borrowed from the Library are to be re- 
turned before that date. The opening of the new building will take 
place shortly before the commencement of the fall term. 


The senior class at Harvard voted some time ago to return to 
the picturesque custom, neglected for more than a score of years ex- 
cept at commencement time, of wearing caps and gowns during 
the latter half of the senior year. 

The Macmillan Co. announces that Prof, Ralph S, Tarr, the 
author of ‘‘ Elementary Physical Geography,” has undertaken the 
preparation of a smaller book upon the same subject, in which the 
attempt will be made to start from the beginning and to make 
every topic thoroughly clear. The same firm has nearly ready a 
new, cheaper edition of Prof. Charles Sedgwick Minot’s ‘‘ Human 
Embryology.” 





Notes 


ZOLA’S ‘‘ Paris” will be published in the fall. It is the last one 
of the trilogy. 


—Mr. Stephen Crane, who was recently shipwrecked off the 
coast of Florida while on his way to Cuba, has written for the 
June Scribner's ‘‘ The Open Boat: Being the Experience of Four 
Men from the Sunk Steamer Commodore,” One of the four men 
was drowned and the other three expected to be, Daniel Vierge has 
drawn the frontispiece for this number of Scrzdner’s, being ‘‘ The 
Three Musketeers,” in the ‘‘ Scenes from Great Novels ”’ series. 


—Messrs. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. will publish shortly ‘‘Sam- 
uel Sewall and the World He Lived In,” by N. H. Chamberlain 
with portraits and other illustrations, 


—Sir William Martin Conway has now passed the final proofs 
of his book, ‘‘ The First Crossing of Spitzbergen.” The volume 
will be issued by the Messrs. Scribner in May. According to the 
London Daily Chronicle, it relates the story of the Spitzbergen 
expedition with much fulness and picturesque color. To this 
story Dr. Gregory, Mr. Trevor-Battye and Mr. Garwood, mem- 
bers of the expedition, all make contributions, Mr. H. E. Con- 
way, a cousin of Sir William, was the artist of the company. His 
pictures include eight colored plates, and, apart from sketches, a 
number of photographs are given. Of these, the explorers among 
them took about 1000, 

—A novel by Mr. Frank R. Stockton, ‘‘ The Great Stone of 
Sardis,” will begin in the June number of Harfer's Magasine. 
It is described as a humorous romance of the twentieth century, a 
salient feature of which is a submarine expedition to the North 
Pole. The illustrations are by Peter Newell. 


—The new volume in the uniform series of the works of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche published by the Macmillan Co. is entitled ‘‘ Gen- 
ealogy of Morals,” 


—The Ava Maria, a Catholic magazine published at Notre 
Dame, Indiana, has just begun the publication of the autobiog- 
raphy of the venerable Irish poet, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, whose 
close friendship with so many of the intellectual leaders of the last 
half-century should make his recollections highly interesting. 


—Mr. George P. Humphrey, Rochester, N. Y., has just pub- 
lished a reprint, limited to 300 copies, of ‘* A Guide in the Wilder- 
ness; or, The History of the First Settlement in the Western 
Counties of New York, with Useful Instructions to Future Set- 
tlers, in a Series of Letters addressed by Judge Cooper of Coopers- 
town to William Sampson, Barrister, of New York. Dublin: 
printed by Gilbert & Hodges, 37 Dame Street, 1810." Thesame 
publisher has just begun the publication of American Colonial 
Tracts, a monthly publication ‘‘ designed to offer in convenient 
form and at a reasonable price some of the more valuable pam- 
phlets relating to the early history of America which have hitherto 
been inaccessible to the general public, although of so much im- 
portance to the historical student.” The first (May) number con- 
tains ‘‘ A Discourse Concerning the Designed Establishment of a 
New Colony to the South of Carolina, in the Most Delightful 
Country of the Universe,” by Sir Robert Mountgomery, Baronet, 
London, 1717. The number for June will contain ‘‘A Brief Ac- 


count of the Establishment of the Colony of Georgia, under Gen- 
eral James Oglethorpe, February 1st, 1733.” 
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call Him,” by Miss Mamie Dickens. 


—Miss Wilkins’s story, ‘‘A Humble Romance,” says 7h? 
British Weekly, ‘‘has been dramatized by Mrs. George Mac- 
Donald under the name of ‘ Arcadia in a Tin-cart,’ and is to be 


acted at the Casa Coraggio, Bordighera, 


by members of the MacDonald family and others. 
ance, which is in aid of the Cottage Hospital at Bordighera, 
should be an interesting one, more especially as Dr. George Mac- 
Donald is to read some of Browning’s lyrics between the acts.” 

—It is said that Mr. George Meredith has written a comedy 
which may be produced some day. We should hardly think that 
Mr. Meredith could write a good acting comedy. 

—‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Marbury of New York,” says the London 
Daily Mail, ‘‘ who transacts more business as a dramatists’ agent 


than any other single agent in the world, has 


New York, where she will remain for a few days, in order to 
witness the performance of various new French plays before com- 
It was through Miss Marbury’s instrumentality 
that ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne” was placed with Sir Henry Irving, 
and her latest important stroke of business has been to send over 
to Mr.W. Lestocq ‘‘ Lost, Strayed or Stolen,” which he promptly 


ing to London.” 


placed at the Duke of York's. 


—Mr. Louis N. Parker, author of ‘‘ The Mayflower,” is writing 
a play for Mr. Daniel Frohman, one for Mr. W. H. Crane, and 


another for the Messrs. Holland. 


—The Maurice Grau Opera Co. of New York City has filed in- 
corporation papers with the Secretary of State. The capital stock 
of the company is $150,000, and the directors are Messrs. Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, Robert Dunlap, Roland Knoedler, Henry 
Dazian, Charles Frazier, Maurice Grau and B. Franklin De 


Frece of New York City. 


—Life offers a prize for a selection of the ten best short poems 
in the English language, to be decided by popular taste. 

—‘'The Critic, which is the representative organ of American 
literature and art, has made a characteristic protest, in a leading 


article which we republish elsewhere ”’ (says 


ger of April 27) ‘‘ against the barbarism of that part of the Ding- 
ley bill which levies a duty of twenty-five per cent. on works of 
art, books, charts, scientific apparatus and antiquities. 
civilized country imposes such duties, it being universally agreed 
that nations claiming enlightenment shall not impose restrictive 
The Senate committee has vastly im- 
proved that part of the Dingley bill which affects works of litera- 


taxes upon knowledge.” 


ture and art. 


—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. announce ‘‘ My Father as I Re- 
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during Easter week 
The perform- 


Barnes, James. 


Cabot, E. L. In Plain Air. 
Chesterfield’s Letters. 


arrived in Paris from ana, Francis. 
Descendant, 


Dod 





—Mr. Spencer Walpole and Mr. Buxton Forman, who have come 
to this country to represent England at the postal congress, are 
accompanied by Mr. A. B. Walkley, the dramatic critic, who will 
act as secretary to the English commission. 
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MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, 


By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, with new de- 
signs by T. B. Meteyard. Octavo, $1.00. 


Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. |. 


Having dipped into the verses, I read on to the end. 
These poets have evidently made a study of rhythm, and the 
melodic quality of the verses sings them into the reader's 
‘memory, whether he will or no. ORCESTER Spy. 

Hail to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of 
wine and a lilt of rhyme and sound hearts beneath chek un 
dulating ribs. Who would have thought that fellow- 
ship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as 
these into a right m woodland blaze in times when sat: 
and s lie hid under the dead willows waiting till 
great Pan s' come again? New York Timgs, 
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Seasonable New Books 


IN PLAIN AIR 
A novel of New : om to-day. By ELIZABETH LYMAN 
Caspot, 12mo. $1.25. 

The main theme is the irrepressible conflict between a 
woman of the world and her narrow minded neighbors, among 
whom she returns to live. The author is said to show an epi- 
grammatic brevity and wit that suggest Mrs. Craigie and 
Anthony Hope Hawkins. 

New in the Buckram Series 

SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE 


A Triptychal Yarn. By Davip SKAATS Foster. With 
twelve illustrations by H.C. COULTAUS. 18mo. 75 cents. 
The grotesque adventures of three lively and very up-to-date 
Yankees. The author shows a g knowledge ot American 
and German character and a pretty skill at burlesque. 


THE WHITE HECATOMB AND OTHER 


Stories. By W.C.S8cULLY. With frontispiece by WAL- 
TER RUSSELL. Unitorm with the author's *‘ Kafir Stories.” 
18mo. 75c. 


These stories are remarkable alike for their directness and 
ingenuity. The BOSTON TRANSCRIPT called ‘‘ Kafir Stories" 
‘a desperately strong little book.” 


SOME QUESTIONS OF GOOD ENGLISH 
Examined in controversies with Dr. Fitzedward Hall- 
By RaLpa OLMSTED WILLIAMS, author of “Our Diction- 
aries and other English Language Topics.” 12mo. 


THE FERN COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK 


and Herbarium. By Miss 8. F. Prick. 72 illustrations, 
mostly life size, with list of genera and a botanical guide. 
Quarto. $2.25. 
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sustenance to both brain and body. 
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derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
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For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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by tn pe d B ay 2 
vail Salcgen Ate © ba boarding scholars taken. 


sanen He Emerson, Principal. ss West 47th St. 


Recently Published in French. 
Quatrevingt-Treize. 


By Victor Huao. Edited in one volume, with an historical 
introduction and English notes, by BENJAMIN DURYEA 
Woopwakp, B. es L., Ph.D., of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures in Columbia Uni- 
— 


The book, intended in its present. form primarily tor use in 
American ooh work, appeals also to an audience at 
inasmuch as the difficu ties that once Desa its fuller 
have now been removed in happiest measure. 
12mo, cloth, pp. vi., 595, $1.26. 
Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
scllors, or postpaid on receipe of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 aad 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 
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MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


Pr pease ym Maw Coll 
eparator wr College. 
Miss PLonaxcn ALDWIN, Within = 
ears more than sixty pup oe gptered 1 Bera 
awr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and ha peal Diploma ven in 
both General and Coll yy 
Fine, fire-proof stone buil ine. acres beautiful 
grounds. Forcircular, address the Secretary. 








Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, Eur 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, 
Modern’ Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able — to Public s—- Schools, ‘and 
Acai Academies. rite for catalogue to 

288 5th Aven 
FRANK HEGGER, 7,3 Arse 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


Noench) 
Contac KC 


MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS. 


Dress Shirts, Night Shirts, 
Pajamas, Collars and Cuffs. 


Ca- 
d and 





Neckwear, Silk Handkerchiefs. ) 


Carriage and Lap Robes. 


GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS. 


Broadway As 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 





Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS, 












Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
oe Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC, 





Scarce Booxs.—Items of rare Occurrence and Remark- 
able Interest at H. W. Hagemann’s, 160 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Catalogue now ready. 





Catalo; 


@ No. 44, ready. A.8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, 


‘ew York City. 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, New YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Seta, 
volumes or single numbers. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chica 
Back-number magazines. vethy «th 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues 


Scarce Books, 
sk on any subject write 











Experience, 
Ingenuity, 
Skill, and 
Capital, 
combined make the 
NEW MODEL 


Remington 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


more perfect, more durable and more 
useful than any of its imitators. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





** TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel’’ 
A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 





*¢ ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 
A reprint of some of the most striking contri- 
Cloth, $1. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


butions to the earlier numbers. 








